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Editor’s Note 


THIS is the first issue of RuRAL SocioLocy to be published under the 
sponsorship of Cornell University. The decision to accept Cornell's 
proposal of sponsorship was approved by the Rural Sociological Society 
at its annual business meeting in College Park, Maryland, on August 
30, 1957. Accordingly, effective with this issue, the journal has been 
transferred to Cornell from the University of Kentucky after six years 
at the latter institution. As a result of this transfer, the Rural Sociologi- 
cal Society is assured that its official journal will continue to have 
responsible management. 

With this issue, RuRAL SocioLocy begins its twenty-third year of pub- 
lication. The Editorial Board will continue to apply the high standards 
of scholarship which in the more than two decades of the journal's 
history have gained for it a position among the leading sociological 
publications. As throughout its history, Rurat Sociotocy will be 
primarily “devoted to the scientific study of rural life.” This dedi- 
cation is construed to cover the charge of disseminating all types of 
worthy creative and scholarly efforts in the field of rural sociology, 
including theoretical and conceptual analyses. While no drastic changes 
in editorial policy are contemplated, an effort will be made to 
strengthen the international coverage of the journal. To this end, 
a new department, “Books from Abroad,” is being initiated in this 
number. Other efforts in this direction will be made from time to time. 

It is timely and appropriate that this first issue be developed around 
the central theme of “community development.” The complex of 
activities falling under this heading are currently receiving great 
official emphasis and encouragement both as a domestic endeavor 
under the Rural Development Program and as a major overseas 
program of our government. Rural sociologists are in a unique posi- 
tion to make significant contributions to the theory and practices of 
community development. Occasional future issues will also be devoted 
to single fundamental problems or aspects of our discipline. 


Homer L. Hort, Editor 


IRWIN T. SANDERS 


Theories of 


Community Development 


“Community development” is derived and possibly takes its name from pro- 
grams and activities often thought of as community organization as well as 
more ambitious schemes of economic development. Theoretical formulations 
are possible on two levels: that of the practitioner, which is largely adminis- 
strative and action-oriented in character, and that of the social scientist, which 
is largely conceptual in nature. 

Four of the current ways of viewing community development are: first, 
as a process, with a focus upon sequences of interaction; second, as a method, 
as a means to an end; third, as a program, consisting of content as well as 
procedures; fourth, as a movement, involving personal commitment and an 
emotional dynamic. For each of these approaches various fields of sociology 
have significant contributions to make. 

Different theoretical implications are also determined by the geographical 
level (local, regional, national) at which community development is viewed as 
well as by the types of functionaries which are relied upon to promote com- 
munity development programs. These are discussed with reference to existing 
sociological fields of inquiry. 

This article was delivered as the presidential address before the Rural 
Sociological Society on August 30, 1957, at College Park, Maryland. The 
author is on leave from his distinguished service professorship of sociology, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky, to serve as research director of 
Associates for International Research, Inc. 


IT is especially appropriate that the Rural Sociological Society devote 
this general meeting to the topic of community development, for no 
professional social science society has had as many members so inti- 
mately involved in community development programs at home and 
abroad as our own. As a society we are not officially identified with 
community development, but many rural sociologists are. Therefore, 
periodically our discipline should examine what is being pursued in 
the name of community development and ask those critical questions 
that need to be posed. At the outset of any such examination, however, 
we are plagued by the confusion as to the meaning of community 
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development. The term can be partly clarified by a brief look at its 
lineage. Then consideration will be given to the theoretical under- 
girding that is necessary if community development is to have any 
long-range significance. 


LINEAGE OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Any discussion of community development must not only recognize 
its rise as a contemporary social force but also take into account its 
solid but spectacular lineage. It is the product of two parental forces 
and carries the name of each. The paternal side is economic develop- 
ment, from which it takes its surname; the maternal side is community 
organization, from which it takes its first name. The first of these— 
economic development—is itself derived from worthy stock, including 
those forebears involved chiefly in raising the level of living through 
increased producer efficiency (e.g., agricultural extension), in spreading 
the forms of economic organization that supposedly multiply and dis- 
tribute more broadly material resources (economic planning), and in 
regenerating rural life by various types of economic transfusions which 
supposedly usher in desired social changes (rural reconstruction). 
Collateral kin on this side of the family include pianning and zoning, 
urban renewal, and even Communist collectivization of agriculture, the 
last of which is recognized by other relatives as the black sheep of 
the family. 

On its maternal side community development also has a proud 
escutcheon. Its immediate predecessor—community organization—has 
as forebears at least two such well-known names as social welfare and 
adult education. The first of these is descended in part from associated 
charities (later the community chest movement, more recently known 
as United Community Services), public recreation, social planning, and 
social legislation. The second predecessor of community organization— 
adult education—often lays claim to community councils, public health 
education, community surveys, and a number of other items in which it 
has a legitimate but not exclusive interest. On this side the collateral 
kin represent the more recent arrivals, such as programs of mass 
education, basic or fundamental education, and bodies set up to reduce 
interethnic tensions. 


TWO THEORETICAL LEVELS: THE PRACTITIONERS 
AND THE SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 


This is the mixed lineage of community development. No wonder 
then that one has difficulty in describing basic community develop- 
ment theory. Only as one realizes that there are two levels of theory 
can one make a proper evaluation of the evolving phenomenon called 
community development. The first level is that of the practitioner! 


*The term “practitioner” is used in no derogatory sense but implies that the 
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and the second that of a social science discipline focussing, momentarily 
at least, with a somewhat detached eye upon community development. 

A review of the literature shows quite clearly the active formulation 
of a body of theory at the practitioner's level.2 This is found in com- 
munity development handbooks, case studies, evaluative reports, and 
training materials. Its focus is upon “getting the job done,” upon what 
works and does not work. This practitioner’s theory is set forth in 
lists of principles which frequently, upon closer examination, prove 
to be a mixture of policy statements, objectives, procedures, as well 
as empirically validated generalizations. But such a mixture serves a 
useful purpose for those who must originate and carry through a com- 
munity development program. The practitioner's theory is often 
general in that it has wide applicability, but it is seldom at even a 
medium level of abstraction. 

At the second theoretical level one encounters theories drawn from 
various social science disciplines which relate to important aspects 
of community development. The economist, for instance, has a theo- 
retical interest in capital formation and its connection with the thrust 
from pre-industrial to industrial community life; the political scientist 
may contribute theories of public administration or government 
budgetary control; most social psychologists move confidently in the 
realm of attitudes and basic personality configuration, whereas anthro- 
pology can deal with cultural change. Later on, I will discuss what the 
sociologist can contribute but before doing so would like to register 
the opinion that the various theories at this second level—that of the 
social scientist—will probably never be very well integrated for two 
reasons. First, those using it will be problem-oriented and not pri- 
marily concerned with the systematics of social theory. Although many 
elements become fused in the heat of fire, few become fused in the 
heat of battle—a word which often describes the day-by-day operations 
of many community development efforts. Secondly, the social science 
theories going into the mainstream of community development will 
continue to reflect the unco-ordinated state of the social sciences, no 
matter how ardently we long for greater interdisciplinary consistency. 

Inadequately though some of this social science theory proves to 
be, it nevertheless is not being used as fully as it might. The fault 
often lies with the social scientist who is unwilling to take the extra 
step of pointing out the applicability of his research findings to com- 
munity development or anything else on this earth; the fault also lies 


individual is responsible for the operation of a community development program 
or part of it. The community development worker practices as a doctor practices 
and tends to think of himself in professional terms. Many practitioners are also 
highly qualified social scientists, but they usually find it impossible to promote 
or administer a program while objectively studying it. 

*This might be termed “administrative theory,” but that term customarily carries 
a narrower connotation than that intended here. 
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with the community development practitioner who may not want to 
be bothered with anything abstract or highly analytical. 

If my interpretation is correct, the task ahead is that of trying to 
bring about a greater correspondence between the operational theory 
of the practitioner and that of the social scientist. This can be done 
if the former accepts a greater depth of inquiry and if the social 
scientist, as he chooses his research projects, is willing to test rigorously 
the operational principles enunciated directly out of field experience. 
The papers which follow tonight will point the way how this can be 
done. The rest of my remarks will be directed chiefly toward a clarifi- 
cation of the term community development and a presentation of the 
different theoretical contributions sociology can make in the light of 
whatever current definition is adopted. 


VIEWS OF THE NATURE OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


To trace a lineage, as I did earlier, does not tell what the descendent 
is really like. What is this offspring called community development? 
Since it is still rather young, there is little agreement whether it is 
really strong or weak, long- or short-lived. But there is even more 
disagreement about its inherent nature. At present at least four major 
approaches are used when people speak or write about community 
development. These four, as is shown in Table 1, suggest that it is (1) 
a process, (2) a method, (3) a program, (4) a social movement. 

Variations in definition: Some social scientists think of community 
development as a process and focus upon the sequences through which 
communities (or their segments) go as they move from a pre-industrial 
to an industrial type or a similar kind of over-all change; others who 
are action- rather than research-oriented think of community devel- 
opment as a method to be used in moving toward their objectives. 
They do not lose sight of the fact that processes are involved, but 
they focus upon accomplishments rather than upon sequences. With 
a third grouping community development means a program that has 
been carefully thought through in terms of content as well as pro- 
cedures. The stress here is upon activities as set forth in the program, 
and the program itself becomes the objective. A fourth view, shared in 
different degrees by all who work full time in this area, is that com- 
munity development is a movement. It is more than a mere program, 
important as programs are, but is rather a special kind of program 
that holds unusual promise and one worthy of unabashed commitment 
by those who want to see rural revolutions take place in underdevel- 
oped countries or who want to see poverty and illness alleviated 
among the great masses of underprivileged humanity. 

Theoretical implications: Since as social scientists we are interested 
in social phenomena, any one of these four views of community devel- 
opment provides us with problems of sociological importance. What 
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Table 1. Four ways of viewing community development (CD).* 


1. A PROCESS 

CD as a process moves by stages from 
one condition or state to the next. It 
involves a progression of changes in 
terms of specified criteria. It is a neu- 
tral, scientific term, subject to fairly 
precise definition and measurement 
expressed chiefly in social relations; 
e.g., change from state where one or 
two people or a small elite within or 
without local community make deci- 
sion for rest of the people to state 
where people themselves make these 
decisions about matters of common 
concern; from state of minimum to 
one of maximum co-operation; from 
state where few participate to one 
where many participate; from state 
where all resources and specialists 
come from outside to one where local 
people make most use of their own 
resources, etc. Emphasis is upon 
what happens to people, socially and 
psychologically. 


II. A METHOD 
(Process and Objective) 

CD is a means to an end; a way of 
working so that some goal is attained. 
Other methods (such as change by 
decree or fiat; change by use of differ- 
ential rewards; change by education) 
may be supplementary to the CD 
method which seeks to carry through 
the stages suggested under process in 
order that the will of those using this 
method (national government, private 
welfare agency, or local people them- 
selves) may be carried out. The proc- 
ess is guided for a particular purpose, 
which may prove “harmful” or “help- 
ful” to the local community, depend- 
ing upon the goal in view and the 
criteria of the one passing judgment. 
Emphasis is upon some end. 


III. A PROGRAM 

(Method and Content) 
The method is stated as a set of pro- 
cedures and the content as a list of 
activities. By carrying out the proce- 
dures, the activities are supposedly 
accomplished. When the program is 
highly formalized, as in many Five- 
Year Plans, the focus tends to be upon 
the program rather than upon what 
is happening to the people involved 
in the program. 
It is as a program that CD comes into 
contact with subject-matter specialties 
such as health, welfare, agriculture, 
industry, recreation, etc. 
Emphasis is upon activities. 


IV. A MOVEMENT 
(Program and Emotional Dynamics) 
CD is a crusade, a cause to which 
people become committed. It is not 
neutral (like process) but carries an 
emotional charge; one is either for it 
or against it. 

It is dedicated to progress, as a philo- 
sophic and not a scientific concept, 
since progress must be viewed with 
reference to values and goals which 
differ under different political and 
social systems. 

CD as a movement tends to become 
institutionalized, building up its own 
organizational structure, accepted 
procedures, and professional practi- 
tioners. 

It stresses and promotes the idea of 
community development as inter- 
preted by its devotees. 


*Adapted from Irwin T. Sanders, The Community: An Introduction to a Social 
System (to be published in 1958 by The Ronald Press Company). 
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is the sociological theory that should be taken into account? 

Once we try to determine this, we quickly find that differences in 
definition of community development call for selectivity in the theory 
considered pertinent. If it is viewed as a process, then the focus is upon 
theories of social change, and attempts to formulate sequences or stages 
through which social entities like communities pass as impersonal forces 
(such as increasing size, specialization, and heterogeneity) come into 
play. To make a maximum contribution here we must find some way 
of bridging the research of the ecologists, who start on the premise that 
social values are not necessary in the analysis of community change, 
with those following the sociocultural approach, who insist that shifts 
in values must precede other kinds of change. It is stimulating and 
fruitful to have careful students approaching the problem from dif- 
ferent directions if they can meet at some central point of analysis and 
theoretical formulation. In such a theoretical area, therefore, we 
sociologists can make a significant contribution to those who prefer to 
view community development as a process. 

But, as has been pointed out, many working under the aegis of 
community development prefer to think of it as a method by which 
they can guide this process toward some goal, whether determined by 
people locally or by some outside governmental agency which is sup- 
posedly acting in the interest of the people. Those involved in economic 
development quite often take this point of view. Although one could 
raise many questions about philosophic assumptions and ethical prin- 
ciples at this stage, these remain outside the chief focus of this paper. 
From the sociological standpoint, however, the main theoretical con- 
tributions to such a view are from the area of social control. This 
must be interpreted broadly to include motivation and socialization 
at one end, through analysis of informal group pressures and public 
opinion, to the highly formalized control structures of government 
bureaus and legal systems. Such theory must try to explain not only 
the kinds of control operating within a community but also those 
controls that impinge from outside. Since by the definition used here 
community development as a method involves process plus an objective, 
it follows that theories of social change must be considered along with 
those of social control. 

Community development viewed as a program adds a further theo- 
retical requirement. It should be analyzed with reference to theories 
of social organization. To social change and social control must be 
added the knowledge gained about social structure and function, 
recognizing the continuing overlapping nature of these three theo- 
retical emphases. A program comes into existence only as social 
channels are set up through which it can operate. There must be 
leaders and followers, well-defined statuses and roles, agreed-upon 
norms along with objectives and common values. If one were to 
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measure the shortcomings of many community development programs, 
it would have to be in terms of failure to apply the accepted sociologi- 
cal theories of social organization and its operation. This would hold 
true for the conduct of the program at all levels: the group, the com- 
munity, the region, and the whole country in the case of large-scale 
efforts. 

In turning to the fourth approach we find that to understand com- 
munity development as a social movement calls for another theoretical 
dimension, namely, that of political sociology. Conceivably the move- 
ment may be nonpolitical, but this is highly unlikely, since, if it holds 
great promise, political leaders are quick to grasp it as part of their 
platform; or, if it is faltering or in public disfavor, a candidate can 
make political capital by trying to identify it with a rival candidate. 
Another reason why it takes a political tinge is that any movement 
truly deserving the name must turn invariably to government for 
funds, personnel, and even enabling legislation. Sociologists who have 
studied political charisma, the large-scale operation of mass support, 
and the mechanisms by which a national emotional dynamic is height- 
ened or diminished can render real assistance in the analysis of com- 
munity development as a social movement. 

Thus it would seem that sociologists have much to contribute theo- 
retically to community development no matter how it may be viewed 
by those actively engaged in its implementation. 


GEOGRAPHICAL FOCUS OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


But community development is more complex than Table 1 would 
indicate. It usually operates at different levels of geographical focus, 
a fact which raises further theoretical problems, particularly since 
responsibility for making basic decisions becomes farther removed from 
the local community as the geographical focus expands. This is indi- 
cated in Table 2, which illustrates again the wide variety in what goes 
under the name of community development. 

Variations in definition: Where the focus is the local community, 
for instance, local leadership has more to do with the origination, 
development, and guidance of the program that is designed for that 
one community alone; at the regional level or district level the 
emphasis is upon provision of services beyond the capacity of a single 
community, which then becomes the unit of activity and whose mem- 
bers are not tied in with the formulation of the program. This 
becomes even more the rule when the focus is national, in which case 
the local community tends to become the beneficiary rather than the 
active planning and directing unit. 

Theoretical implications: When looked at from this standpoint, 
community development is also in need of the theoretical support 
which sociology and other social sciences can contribute. Such support 
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Table 2. Geographical focus of community development 
(with decision-making locus). 


I. COMMUNITY LEVEL 
Community development originates, 
develops, operates with reference to 
a single community, which remains 
the locus of all controlling decisions. 
What is done may be unique or may 
be an adaptation of that tried earlier 
elsewhere but which local people ac- 
cept as an answer to their situation. 
Planned activities are largely within 
resources of the single community. 
Indigenous lay leadership may be 
wholly responsible, although outside 
consultants may have played a cata- 
lytic role. 

Objective is to help that specific 
community. 


II. REGIONAL OR DISTRICT 
This focus is used in dealing with 
problems commonly affecting many 
communities and beyond resources of 
any one. 

Stress is upon consideration of serv- 
ices of several specialists, any one of 
which can be made available tem- 
porarily to a local community. 
Problem is that of tying in services 
available to felt needs of people, of 
developing local leaders who will in- 
corporate as their own a program for- 
mulated outside of their community. 
Local communities are not ends in 
themselves but units through which 
regional or district personnel must 


work. 


III. NATIONAL 

This focus is frequently expressed in terms of national needs to bring a country 
to a more advanced technological stage. Allocation of personnel and funds 
as well as scheduled quota of accomplishments is determined by agencies of 
national government or organization. Specific program details may be worked 
out at regional or community level but within carefully defined options set at 
national level. 

Generally speaking, the community is the beneficiary rather than the active 
agent in basic decisions but is a partner in carrying out details of the program. 


is most readily found in what is today known as communications 
theory, three facets of which have important applicability. The first 
facet is that involving communication on a face-to-face basis between 
leader and follower, specialist and villager, consultant and community 
leader. Much difficulty ensues when the parties concerned are not 
only entangled in semantic confusion but are all looking at commu- 
nity development and even specific program details in different per- 
spectives. A second facet, in which rural sociologists have made the 
major contribution, is dealing with diffusion of knowledge and 
practices that are basic to community development. A third facet, 
especially related to the geographical focus described in Table 2 above, 
is maintaining a flow of ideas up and down the community develop- 
ment hierarchy so that those who do the regional or national planning 
are in touch with what the people in the local communities think 
and also help the latter gain some understanding of the problems 
faced by those trying to administer a complex nationwide operation. 
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Without adequate communication of the three types mentioned here 
a large program soon bogs down, nor will adequate communication 
exist unless those responsible for it base their procedures on sound 
communications theory. 

Also pertinent to this geographical focus is the developing theory 
related to decision making and its effect upon social participation and 
other aspects of social action. This too is known territory to the rural 
sociologist and needs no further elaboration here. What should be 
pointed out, however, is that many of us involved in community 
development either fail to make use of or to recommend to our 
colleagues some of these significant research findings, which would 
enrich community development literature and thereby deepen the 
understanding of what does and does not occur. More and more the 
shibboleths upon which many community development practitioners 
thrive must be replaced by tested research findings. Some of the most 
threadbare of these shibboleths deal with decision making (such as 
that of “letting the local people decide” when in that particular situ- 
ation there is not the slightest chance that this can occur). 


THE TYPE OF FUNCTIONARY 


Variations: Community development programs also differ in the 
types of functionary charged with their guidance and operation. As 
previous discussion would indicate, these vary at the community level 
from the local lay leader to the highly trained multipurpose com- 
munity development worker or consultant. Much that deserves the 
term community development is carried out by local people with only 
a minimum support from outside; their local effort is a response to a 
clear need that the community members recognize and decide to do 
something about. Here local leaders, whether self-appointed, desig- 
nated, or elected, correspond to the functionaries found in more 
elaborate programs. A second type is that of the resident professional 
engaged in promoting a segmental community development interest, 
such as education, social welfare, agriculture, or health. In many 
communities this type of worker must work through local boards 
which employ him and set policies for his work. This means that the 
selection, financing, and supervision of the activities of such pro- 
fessionals remain in local hands. Whether community development 
occurs or not depends upon the degree to which these professionals 
are able to work co-operatively for the good of the whole community 
without blowing their one segment to undue proportions. 

A third type is the professional organizer from outide who rep- 
resents a national agency or organization which seeks tod use the com- 
munity approach in promoting its cause. In the United States we see 
this in many health drives which depend upon the representative from 
outside, who gets responsible citizens to sponsor and carry through the 
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Table 3. Types of functionaries in community development 
(CD) programs. 


I. LOCAL LAY LEADERS 
Have recognized community status 
and are able to gain a following in 
CD projects. 

Often in close liaison with followers. 
Services voluntary and unpaid. 

May or may not use outside con- 
sultants. 

Qualifications for tasks will vary 
widely; interest in program may rise 
or lag in keeping with rival claims on 
time and energy. 


II. RESIDENT PROFESSIONALS 
(Segmental) 
Employed to operate an agency or 
specialized program within the com- 
munity. 
Professionally trained for task; fre- 
quently lived outside the community 
before accepting present position re- 
quiring residence there. 
Status may be equivocal in that many 
in community do not understand it 
or accept it. 
Must work through a local board or 
group which finances and directs 
activities of the professional. 
Frequently feel in competition with 
other professionals trying to promote 
their segmental interests at the ex- 
pense of the rest. 


III. OUTSIDE PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZERS 
Sent in temporarily by national 
agency to organize a membership, 
financial, or some other drive. Make 
use of community development tech- 
niques, but general welfare of the 
community is an incidental concern. 
Directed by outside supervisors whose 
primary loyalty is to national group 
and not to the local community or 
any part of it. 
Develop only minor social bonds 
with local people and often advise 
without sufficient knowledge of local 
conditions. 
Status recognized by those with whom 
they work most closely and by those 
familiar with outside group they 
represent. 


IV. MULTIPURPOSE 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
WORKERS 
Status not generally recognized at 

first; must “make” their way. 

Invited in or sent in to help local 
people devise and carry out local 
projects in keeping with regional or 
national plan. 

Generalists as far as subject-matter 
fields go; specialists in CD techniques. 
Supposedly interested in welfare of 
community being helped. 

May be permanent or temporary resi- 
dents in or frequent visitors to com- 
munity. 

Chief task is to train local leadership 
so as “to work oneself out of a job” in 
that community. 


solicitation for funds, which are thereupon sent outside the commu- 
nity. In other countries as well as the United States this type of 
functionary may include the specialist intent on accomplishing a 


*For the contrast between the social welfare workers, who operate in a horizontal 
community organization, and those representing health campaigns, who work in a 
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specific and worthy objective, such as the inoculation of all hogs, the 
enrollment of all family heads in a credit co-operative, or teaching all 
women how to use pressure cookers and do home canning without 
too much concern for the community-wide impact of these innovations. 

A fourth type is the multipurpose community development worker 
(sometimes called the generalist, though he is a specialist in com- 
munity development techniques) invited or sent in to help local people 
organize and carry through community projects. Many resident pro- 
fessionals and many professional organizers from outside, once with a 
segmental interest, become multipurpose as they add new dimensions 
to their original interest. Often it is assumed that such a worker's 
major emphasis is upon training local leaders rather than upon the 
direction of numerous activities. In the daily round of work, however, 
the two often become quite confused. 

Theoretical implications: Obviously functionaries of different types 
conceive of their tasks in widely assorted ways and raise different 
kinds of expectations among those with whom they deal. In most 
societies there is no ready-made status into which they can fit, and so 
they find it necessary not only to perform the necessary tasks called 
for by the program but also to teach others a suitable interpretation 
of their roles. It is precisely at this point that the growing theory con- 
nected with occupational sociology can give suggested leads. What 
must be understood here is not only the basis for specialization but 
the tie-in between the new specialist and the role-structure of the 
community. Furthermore, it is important to know how one can move 
more quickly from the nebulous state of the misunderstood outsider, 
with apparently nothing useful to contribute, to the acceptance 
accorded the highly prized professional whose role is well understood. 
In other words, it might be argued that no community development 
program will succeed over the long pull if there is no public acceptance 
of its functionaries as belonging to a new but important occupational 
subcategory. 


CONCLUSION 


What I have suggested, therefore, is that we first try to delineate 
some of the dimensions of what is currently called community develop- 
ment. Obviously some of the boxes in some of the tables are mutually 
contradictory, and anyone doing serious thinking in the field must 
work out a definition of community development suited to the prob- 
lem or program he is guiding or observing. Once he has done this, he 
can bring to bear upon it the growing body of theory in sociology and 
other social sciences. This paper has merely suggested some of the 


vertical national organization, see the article by Roland L. Warren, “Toward a 
Reformulation of Community Theory,” Human Organization, XV (Summer, 1956), 
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pertinent theoretical areas and makes no pretense at cataloguing them 
all. Sound theory does tie together what might seem to be highly 
disparate situations and helps one identify and describe the common 
characteristics. This has been borne out in the personal experience of 
each one of us. 

For instance, my first contact with community development came as 
a faculty adviser of a student group at the American College of Sofia, 
Bulgaria. This was in 1930, and the organization was called “Gladno 
Dete” or “The Hungry Child.” These idealistic students wanted to 
transform a nearby village, although I imagine that the co-educational 
walks they took back and forth across the fields between the college 
and the village abetted their fervor. While building chicken coops, 
seeking to improve child nutrition, whitewashing the school, and 
engaging in other activities too numerous to mention, the students 
as well as I learned a great deal about human motivation and the 
impact of the outsider who wished to change things around. Later on, 
when working with the Bureau of Community Services of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky in communities of my native state, many of the 
same lessons were reinforced, and I could almost imagine that I was 
back in the Bulgarian village of Durvenitsa. The same impressions 
come to the fore in conversations with those responsible for administer- 
ing national programs in Pakistan, India, or Ghana. Somehow these 
common strands must be recognized and described. But this will not 
be done by trying to compare each distant community with other dis- 
tant communities or one program with another; it will be done as one 
looks at all communities or programs through the perspective of some 
systematic theory which alone provides the basis for comparison. 
Instead of trying to develop a theory of community development on 
the basis of accomplishments of practitioners in this field alone, it 
seems much wiser and even imperative that the problems of com- 
munity development be viewed in terms of the sociologist’s theories 
of social change, social control, social organization, political sociology, 
communications, and occupational sociology—to mention only some 
of the areas that seem definitely appropriate. Other social scientists 
can make their contributions, too. 

When this has been done more rigorously and competently than in 
the past people will realize that community development is more than 
a series of gimmicks of universal application, more than a round of 
activities with inherent values of their own, more than a program 
printed beautifully with complicated charts and diagrams. More and 
more it will be seen as people working with people, as groups with 
groups, and the importance of social relationships will not be lost sight 
of in the hurry to fulfill some material objective or add up impersonal 
statistics to impress the unwary. 


i 
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HOWARD W. BEERS 


Social Components of 


Community Development 


The elements of a social system are also, in a sense, the components of 
change. The Loomis and Beegle listing of “elements” is adopted here: end, 
norm, status-role, power, rank, sanction, facility, and territoriality. Suggested 
applications to Pakistanian culture of observed situations and practices in the 
United States are discussed with respect to their involvement of these desig- 
nated components. The changes proposed relate to the “dignity of labor,” 
use of mosques, volunteer leadership, water-storoge ponds, developing “village 
businessmen,” family planning, kitchen improvement, land division, health 
education, and farm supply co-operatives. The purpose of the discussion is to 
illustrate and emphasize the crucial importance of social components in what- 
ever changes are proposed under the aegis of “community development.” 

The author is professor of rural sociology in the University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


COMMUNITY development is defined, for these remarks, as directed 
social change in, of, and by a community social system and its sub- 
systems toward higher levels of living as broadly conceived by change 
agents and community members. Since the change may be in part or 
all of the community, we may profitably observe the constituent 
elements of the community social system to discover the social com- 
ponents of community development. We need not propose any new 
frame of reference for this; several are at hand. Loomis and Beegle, 
for example, have derived from orthodox strains of sociological 
nomenclature a list of eight constituent elements that compose a 
social system, namely, end, norm, status-role, power, rank, sanction, 
facility, and territoriality." 

"It may seem a stretching of logic to deal with components of systems as though 
they were also components of change. An alternative frame of reference could be 
chosen, such as that (also from Loomis and Beegle) of the constituent “processes” of 


change: communication, decision making, boundary maintenance, sociocultural 
linkage. The comparative case treated here (U.S.A. vs. Pakistan), however, tempts 
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The particular case of community development discussed here 
is one in which officials from the Village Agricultural and Industrial 
Development (V-AID) program in Pakistan propose to adapt pro- 
cedures observed in the United States. More generally, this case 
illustrates the situation in which a change agent contemplates appli- 
cation in a gemeinschaftlich (Gm) context of information acquired 
by observation in a gesellschaftlich (Gs) context. 

It can hardly be expected that the terminology of the sociologists 
will soon, if ever, be used by village-level workers (VLW) in commu- 
nity development. The VLW, however, must be sensitive to the phe- 
nomena involved, and he will find acceptable synonyms in common 
use. What the sociologist calls ends, the VLW can see as purposes, 
goals,- or objectives. Norms to him will be rules of acceptability, 
whether written or not. Status-role, he will call job or position. Power 
he can call by both of its names, authority and influence. Rank prob- 
ably requires no synonym, though standing may sometimes be used. 
For sanctions, the VLW will see merely rewards and penalties; for 
facilities a variety of popular synonyms exist, such as equipment or 
materials. For territoriality there is the commoner word place. 

So we sociologists can guide the VLW to the necessary insights by 
using our scheme and his words. We can alert him to watch the parts 
of a social structure—here, the social components of change. He must 
be aware of, and consider in his plans, the purposes, rules, jobs, influ- 
ences, rank, rewards and penalties, equipment, and places related to 
the change he wants to effect. He should not aspire to become—and 
cannot become—a sociologist, but he can become a practitioner in 
human relationships with sociological insight. 

The following comments, then, are presented as discussion items, 
each dealing with a suggested application for Pakistan (Gm) by a vil- 
lage-level worker (VLW) acting as change agent of some designated 
observation of community development (CD) in the United States of 
America (Gs). Each suggestion (a and b under the items) is taken 
verbatim from the reports of thirteen officials from Pakistan who 
constituted a study group in community development at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky (1957). 

With each reported observation and contemplated application a 
brief conjectural discussion of how various components of social change 
might be involved is introduced. Each unit of comment, therefore, 
concerns only a proposed change and not a fait accompli. The con- 
jectural discussion, furthermore, is prepared in ignorance of Pakistan- 
ian culture. The purpose of this paper, thus, can only be to promote 
care in the planning of specific activities in community development 


analysis in terms of the structural components. See Charles P. Loomis and J. Allan 
Beegle, Rural Sociology: The Strategy of Change (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1957), 
ch. i. 
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and to emphasize the relevance of social considerations that might 
too often be ignored. 


ITEM I. DIGNITY OF LABOR 


a. Observation in U.S.A. (Gs): 

During my visit in rural communities in Shelby County, I noticed that the 
farmer having 615 acres of land has not a single servant. He works with his 
own hands. His son helps him in dairy farming. 

b. Suggested application in Pakistan (Gm): 

In Pakistan, landlords having so much land, usually do not work with their 
own hands and do not realize a “dignity of labor.” Supervisory staff and the 
workers are required to educate such landlords by demonstrating before them 
so-called “filthy jobs.” 

c. Discussion: An American's natural first reaction to this proposal is 
strong approval. Certainly, we feel, landlords in Pakistan should be 
willing to work with their own hands. Certainly, it seems to us, village- 
level workers should exemplify the dignity of labor; their own hands, 
not just the hands of assistants or subordinates, should be exposed to 
risks of callousing and blistering or should be plunged into mud and 
manure as required by the tasks involved. But is the intention merely 
to demonstrate “filthy jobs” a sufficient purpose? 

The task involved might be tree planting, manuring crops, making 
mud bricks, well digging, or constructing latrines. In any of these tasks 
there is manual labor to be performed. But the end of demonstrating 
“dirty work” is incidental to larger ends, such as increasing farm pro- 
ductivity or improving health by controlling sanitation. Dirty work 
for its own sake may have no merit—and demonstrated for trivial 
ends might boomerang. Perhaps the landlord and the VLW have 
widely divergent ends. Perhaps the landlord wants intensely to per- 
petuate his status, power, and rank; perhaps he can be persuaded to 
give them up only for superior, or at least equivalent, ends. So the 
decision to try to influence the large landlord by demonstrating “filthy 
jobs” should be contingent on the relevance of the action to the ends. 
If the demonstrated action is inconsistent with the landlord's recog- 
nized ends, it may alienate rather than convert him. The demonstration 
of “working with the hands” must be understood to support acceptable 
ends. 

Such a demonstration may also be a contravention of norms and 
thus unacceptable. The necessity of doing the work manually, and 
the impossibility of doing it otherwise, must be clear, or the effort 
may be construed as exhibitionistic. And the positions of both the high- 
status and low-status persons may be threatened by the destruction of 
one of the symbols of differences between them. Somehow the possi- 
bility of high status must be preserved; the demonstration of manual 
work by a professional worker must at least convey the prospect of 
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achieved status to supplant the ascribed status formerly present and 
symbolized by the soft clean hand with the long fingernail. 

And will the landlord lose authority? Will he gain or lose influence? 
Will he have bemeaned himself in the eyes of peers and subordinates 
and thus have lost rank? Or will he be acclaimed for progressiveness, 
courage, strength and thus be elevated in rank? Will the rewards out- 
weigh the penalties for the landlord? For the VLW will ostracism, 
rejection, cynicism, derision follow? Or will there be enhanced pres- 
tige, a larger and more devoted following? 

The results cannot be foretold, and the only point here is that the 
proposal to convince Pakistanian landlords to dignify labor and work 
with their own hands must be studied in relation to ends, norms, 
status, power, rank, and sanctions—all of which are involved. The 
VLW’'s problem is to estimate the likely consequences and to put the 
demonstration into a context of supporting components of change. 


ITEM II. USE OF THE MOSQUES 


a. Observation in U.S.A. (Gs): 
Common use of churches for social and religious education for all ages in 
general and boys and girls in particular. 

b. Suggested application in Pakistan (Gm): 

About a quarter of century back there was quite a satisfactory arrangement in 
the mosques to educate boys and girls in religious fundamentals. This method 
is now fading away in my region. Workers should lay more stress in bringing 
the religious teaching in community development program and using the 
mosques for educating the boys and girls up to a certain age whenever the 
schools do not exist. Workers should make full use of the public gatherings 
in the mosque, especially on Fridays and Idd days. 

c. Discussion: Here is a proposal to exploit the ends common to 
religious systems and educational systems so that each supports the 
other. Among a devout people who are homogeneous as to faith, no 
doubt literacy to read the sacred books is more desired than literacy 
in general, so the mosque becomes the sponsor of learning, as did the 
church in early Christendom. The gatherings at the mosque are con- 
strued as having group-meeting and social and educational potential. 
Here is a proposal that seems efficacious from the standpoint of most 
components: ends, norms, status-roles, power, rank, and sanctions. For 
community development, the VLW uses existing ends, norms, sanctions, 
and facilities. He has problems of staffing, no doubt, but proposes to 
experiment in the recruitment of volunteers to do the social and 
religious teaching. The whole proposal is for trial which may fail by 
error. Clearly the mosque in the Pakistan village and the Christian 
church in the American town-country community are not entirely 
equivalent cultural features, but the suggestion is an ingenious pro- 
posal to use the resources of religious institutions as roots of change. 


| 
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ITEM II. VOLUNTEER LEADERSHIP 


a. Observation in U.S.A. (Gs): 

In every sphere of life I found that the voluntary leadership in the U.S.A. 
is very common and this has resulted in undertaking even big projects by the 
people on a voluntary basis. 

b. Suggested application tn Pakistan (Gm): 

We lack in voluntary leadership in my region. It is most important to get 
maximum participation of the villagers on every step of development pro- 
grams. The worker should always advise them and not lead them. Let the 
villagers decide for themselves under their local leadership. Training of local 
leaders by the workers is very necessary. Demonstrations, short courses, and 
discussions can be locally arranged. If required, Training Institutes can also 
help us in training the leaders. 

c. Discussion: The effort here proposed, to stimulate sluts lead- 
ership, encounters many difficulties. In the folk society, all problems 
are old problems, and their solutions are traditional. The chief end 
of life is to maintain the status quo; the norms of informal mutual 
aid are a sufficient supplement to the folk institutions. Volunteer 
leaders can be recruited only when there is socially valued action in 
which they are needed and in which they can lead, i.e., be followed. 
Voluntary leaders emerge naturally in a differentiated, specialized 
society. 

So voluntary leadership can be found only for projected action 
toward purposes that support the generally prevalent broad ends of the 
society when the norms define the proposed leadership as socially 
acceptable, when the leader's status is enhanced, when there is possi- 
bility of influence and also perhaps of authority, when rewarding 
sanctions can be anticipated, and when the facilities for accomplish- 
ment can be provided. It will be an important experiment to locate 
a few men and women in the village who are interested in a project, 
say literacy or recreation, and to plan in such a way that their efforts 
will bring them prestige and other satisfactions. 

In American society we are convinced that participants are more 
committed to an activity than nonparticipants. By participation per- 
sons acquire a vested interest, a kind of ownership in the project. Does 
this principal apply in another culture? Can the time and energy 
necessary for volunteer leading be enlisted on the strength of the 
satisfaction that participants get in taking part? Will participation in 
a program engender loyalty toward it? 


ITEM IV. WATER-STORAGE PONDS 


a. Observation in U.S.A. (Gs): 
Nearly all the farmers have constructed ponds for storage of water in rainy 
season. Rain water from roofs of the buildings is also collected in closed tanks 
and is used for cleaning purposes. 
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b. Suggested application in Pakistan (Gm): 

In the rain-fed area of my region these methods can easily be adopted. No 
particular technique is required to do this job. V-Aid workers should educate 
the farmers to store the water during rains at some places. Irrigation can also 
be made possible out of large ponds. Ponds which already exist at some places 
can be dug deeper to hold more water. 

c. Discussion: This is a simple technological proposal that involves 
little if any social change except as it may result in variation from 
conventional uses of land and in special organization of labor to 
impound the water. Demonstration is the natural method to use. 
Surely there is no opposition of ends, norms, status, or the other com- 
ponents in this case. Perhaps the demonstrator will stand out and will 
acquire status and prestige in addition to having a new farm pond, 
and perhaps his success with such a project may lead to further 
activity as a local volunteer leader in other projects. 

In connection with such a task the VLW or change agent may be 
able to promote the “dignity of labor” by taking personal part in the 
physical work of constructing the pond. To be able to dig skillfully 
may thus come to give prestige, as being able to tell somebody else 
how to dig now gives prestige. The dramatic recognition of the “dirty 
hand” in India came about as “outsiders” promoting community 
development personally dug holes and set trees, stimulating even high 
government officials to do the same thing.* The task of digging for such 
a purpose was covered with a new cloak of respectability. 

In Pakistan the current widespread emphasis on “nation building,” 
an appeal to patriotism, is apparently a source of sanction for such 
technological practices as the farm pond might prove to be. 


ITEM V. DEVELOPING “VILLAGE BUSINESSMEN” 


a. Observation in U.S.A. (Gs): 

In U.S.A. businessmen are very much interested in development work. 

b. Suggested application in Pakistan (Gm): 

In Pakistan we lack this spirit. Businessmen on local level can be brought into 
the development program by inviting them in V-Aid committee meetings, and 
arranging Village Aid affairs when some prominence should be given those 
who subscribe towards prizes for Crescent and Star Clubs. 

c. Discussion: The proposal to alter the “spirit” of businessmen may 
pose stubborn problems. The rational argument that community 
service is in the merchant's self-interest may not prevail in the folk 
village as readily as in the American town. Are not the ends of seller 
and buyer, of lender and borrower, of lawyer and client so opposed as 
to make their common participation in community development 
activities unlikely? Can the usurer in Pakistan be made to feel that 
low interest is to his advantage? Can the confidence that reposes in 


“As remembered from a conversation with Horace Holmes, of the Ford Foun- 
dation. 
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an American contract be engendered in the context of a deal, involv- 
ing barter, exchange, and possibly attempted trickery? If the payment 
of debts can be guaranteed, the debtor can afford to levy low interest. 
If not, he raises interest above the rental cost of money, in order to be 
insured against high risk. Rent, insurance, and usury are combined 
in patterns of economic inhibition rather than economic development. 

What the observer saw in the United States was the participation 
of townspeople and businessmen in planning for rural development 
and their financial support in providing facilities and in offering prizes 
at fairs and competitions. It is a worthy aim to get the businessman 
around to a developmental point of view. The proposal here is 
broader than it seems. It involves making a “businessman,” including 
the civic involvement which that term connotes, out of the simple 
artisan, money-lender, peddler, small-scale merchant, and trader. 

Do the ends of the businessman, the norms of his activity, the 
varieties of his status-roles, the ambiguity of his power, the marginality 
of his rank, the uncertainity of rewards (sanctions), the smallness of 
his scale of operation (facilities), and his limited area of operation 
(place) provide a basis for participation in community development? 
A new rationality of viewpoint must characterize the “village business- 
man” who undertakes to sponsor and assist community development. 


ITEM VI. FAMILY PLANNING 


a. Observation in U.S.A.: 
I have not received any new ideas about child care in America which are not 
introduced in our country, so I shall only say something about family planning. 


b. Suggested application in Pakistan: 
Though among educated people this is not a new subject, among villagers it 
is quite new and they do not know anything about it. I cannot deny the impor- 
tance of this subject in our overpopulated country. But who will help our 
village mothers in this matter? In Village Aid department at present we have 
no scope for this. Our village workers may inject the idea among the village 
ladies slowly. Then there is a plan to open maternity and child care centers 
in every part of the country bringing it within the reach of every village lady. 
Family plan sections can be opened in these centers where village women can 
come for advice and suggestions. It is not impossible to introduce. The world 
is changing. The village women before could not stand the name of the hos- 
pital. Now they are not afraid anymore of the hospital. The hospitals are 
made familiar to them. The family planning also needs to be made familiar 
among them; slowly they will accept it. It will take time, but we have to begin. 

c. Discussion: Discerning leadership in Asia is disturbed about popu- 
lation growth and seeks even in community development activities to 
discover and apply restraining influences. Reference is made to “inject- 
ing the idea very slowly,” at first from projected centers for maternal 
and child health. Can a family control its size in conformity with 
culturally defined ends? The challenge here is to discover which ends 
can better be gained by small than large families and by which accept- 
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able norms. Birth control is already taking effect in some occupational 
groups; can it reach to others? Will it spread under the power of 
authority or the power of influence? Can the argument that persons 
of high rank have small families be made effective? No doubt it can 
be, but certainly it must be shown that the sanctions of religion reward 
rather than condemn the control of population growth in order that 
living persons may live better. Can feasible facilities be devised and 
made acceptable? Possibly no more urgent need than this one faces 
community workers in underdeveloped areas. Nor will any other 
project require more searching study and skillful use of the com- 
ponents of social change. 


ITEM VII. KITCHEN IMPROVEMENT 


a. Observation in U.S.A.: 

I am jealous of American kitchens. The house wife’s work is made so easy here. 
Here not only the Home Economics Extension Department is doing the neces- 
sary work to bring more comfort in the kitchen; the commercial group is also 
doing many research works and inventing many things to make the life of 
the house wife easier. 

b. Suggested application in Pakistan: 

In our country our kitchen takes 60 per cent of the time of our life. I do not 
know how many gallons of tears our house wives shed in making fire for cook- 
ing. There are many sections in the Department of Industry trying to invent, 
discover, and produce things for the improvement of the country, but nothing 
has been done for the kitchen, which though most important is the most neg- 
lected. I think the Village Aid Department should request the Industry Depart- 
ment to do something for the improvement of the kitchen. This department 
is doing so much research work nowadays, they should do some research work 
seriously to make the life of the housewife easier. If some useful things are 
invented, the commercial group will surely help in production. 

c. Discussion: For a society with women in purdah, no doubt the 
amelioration of conditions of living for women requires a manipu- 
lation of social components not necessary in other cultures. The pro- 
posal here is realistic in that it calls first for research. It suggests, 
in effect, that the changes be stimulated through the facilities com- 
ponent. But under the present system the research must be supported 
by a department of the government which is already committed to 
other tasks. 

Can the ends of the nation, of the Department of Industry, of the 
women of Pakistan, and of the village family be shown to be attained 
better with than without efficient kitchens? Unless the proponents of 
the better kitchen can establish this, they will have slow, uphill work. 
Interesting also is the suggestion made here that if facilities become 
available, they will be promoted and sold by commercial concerns. 
This forecasts the eventual arrival of advertising and salesmanship as 
culture traits to be borrowed permanently. But to what extent can the 
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facilities component actually accomplish the change? We must remem- 
ber that no part or combination of parts is the whole. Each of the seven 
other social components of change is involved here also. 


ITEM VIII. LAND DIVISION 


a. Observation in U.S.A.: 
In the United States there is no subdivision of holdings and father can give 
the farm to any of his sons (but usually interested in agriculture) who would 
then pay the cost of the share to others and the holding remains economical. 
Moreover in case of the uneconomical holdings these are being consolidated. 

b. Suggested application in Pakistan: 

In Pakistan the inherited estate is divided among the sons and leads to the 
subdivision of the land with the result that the majority of the land becomes 
uneconomic which impedes the development and depresses the standard of 
living of agricultural workers, tenants, medium and small size farmers. This 
system is a great barrier in the economic development of the country and 
needs prior attention of the people interested in the betterment and growth 
of this downtrodden community. 

In my opinion the V-Aid field staff can cope with this situation by educating 
the farmers and by emphasizing to them that so long as the unit of cultivation 
and management remains to be small and uneconomic, agriculture can neither 
be progressive nor profitable and this can also help in fostering consolidation 
by amicable means. 

c. Discussion: The observation here is not strictly accurate as a 
description of practices in the United States. However, the suggestion 
is temperate and realistic so far as specific activity by a VLW in 
Pakistan is concerned. His limited role as stimulant and educator 
is acknowledged. It will take more than this, no doubt, to solve 
the problem of land fragmentation where it is severe. A complicated 
variety of actions, including governmental intervention in various 
forms would no doubt be required. This problem is among the most 
vexing of all in underdeveloped agricultural areas, and the solutions 
proposed must be planned with explicit consideration of each of the 
eight social components of community development. It must be shown 
how ultimate ends are blocked by fragmentation and can be attained 
only by consolidation of tracts. It must be shown that this can be 
accomplished acceptably—and so on through the list of components. 


ITEM IX. HEALTH EDUCATION 


a. Observation in U.S.A.: 
In the beginning I can say that here in this country, the people in every case 
first take the intiative but in our country, it becomes the government efforts 
to do the same. Here they have the County Health Board, formed by three 
local private doctors and two county officers. It is for the people’s demand 
that they have this good health and good sanitation. As for example I can 
refer a case that I attended one polio shot campaign and found that many 
ladies attended the campaign to have that shot for their little children. It 
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can be asked “why they attended the campaign to get the polio shot for their 
children?” It is not for the bad effect of the disease by which they are 
frightened and attended the campaign. I think it is the result of their Health 
Education which has compelled them to come to the campaign to get their 
children inoculated. 

b. Suggested application in Pakistan: 

In our country there is lack of this health education and proper attempts have 
not also been made to give health education to our people. There are also 
no such facilities to give health education. Here in this country there are films 
shown, radio broadcast and television by which the people are getting much 
health education for their health protection, health promotion and health 
restoration. Besides, they have sufficient numbers of health bulletins to arouse 
the health consciousness of the people. In our country the only way of giving 
health education is by mass meeting but that does not give much impression 
on the minds of the people. As regards health bulletins we have nothing, we 
have some health posters which may help to a certain extent in giving health 
education. The films shown in our country can hardly reach the rural people. 
For the illiterate man of our country special emphasis should be given to 
health education by all sorts of available methods. The community develop- 
ment on health and sanitation may be based on the process of giving health 
education to the people. Let the people have the health consciousness and 
come forward with their health problems like the people of this country. 

c. Discussion: The reported observation probably mistakes the moti- 
vation; fear was no doubt present, but the observer does rightly note 
a prominent result of health education. 

The suggestion to promote health education in Pakistan, however, 
is an underdeveloped proposal. It is hardly more than a pious aspira- 
tion. To work out a program that would actually get effective health 
education under way would require careful study of the eight com- 
ponents. Illustrative questions ask: Health education toward what 
recognized and stated ends, and in conformity with what norms? For 
and by persons of what status, with what rewards, by what facilities, 
and where? 

This is a very important suggestion from the viewpoint of com- 
munity developers, however, and intensive development of the idea 
is called for in terms of the social components of change. 


ITEM X. FARM SUPPLY CO-OPERATIVES 


a. Observation in U.S.A.: 
Farm equipment, seeds, and fertilizer are supplied by private firms. Farmers 
do not find any difficulty in getting them. 

b. Suggested application in Pakistan: 
In Pakistan improved seeds and fertilizers are arranged through the agricul- 
tural department. In most of the cases the supply of these items is not made 
in time and in addition there are so many other formalities which a farmer 
does not like to undergo. It js therefore suggested that local cooperative soci- 
eties should be encouraged to maintain the stocks of the agricultural supplies 
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at the proper time and within easy reach of the farmers. V-Aid workers should 
help the cooperative societies in providing them the estimated requirements. 
The worker can also arrange the multiplication of good seeds through the 
farmers and then can evenly distribute among the needy farmers. The gov- 
ernment should provide loans on easy terms to the village cooperative societies 
for the purchase of items required by the farmers. A sum of Rs 200,000 has 
already been allocated as revolving loans on easy terms. 

c. Discussion: The sociology of co-operation is less discussed than 
its economics. In the Pakistan village, mutual aid or noncontractual 
co-operation no doubt presently exists. Contractual co-operation, or 
the form which co-operative organization takes in a specialized or 
developed society, is probably rare. To form an interest group or 
functional association in an undifferentiated society is not easy, nor 
natural! Interest groups come in after awareness of interest has 
developed. In other words, the first requisite is awareness of ends. 
Given the desire for fertilizer and farm supplies, available at the 
proper time, the acceptability of co-operative organization can no 
doubt be demonstrated on a small scale. The equality of status of 
co-op members might be a problem; the absence of authoritarian 
relations would present difficulties. But certainly the success of a 
co-operative venture in disregard of the social components of change 
would be an accident if not a misadventure. 


SUMMARY COMMENT 


The foregoing ten items drawn arbitrarily from a hundred or more 
suggestions are enough to illustrate the point of view here belabored 
as to the crucial importance of the social components in community 
development. ‘The same point should be made also for community 
development efforts at home. The peasant village community is inte- 
erated and resists change. The contemporary city or town-country 
community changes and resists integration. Apparently community 
development people as change agents have an ideology that promotes 
integration-in-change. Maybe integration is their end, however, and not 
the end of the members of the community! 

Community development at home is of two types, special interest 
and general interest. The former is more prevalent, as in the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Community Chest, the round table of luncheon-club 
presidents, or a civic planning commission. The general-purpose effort, 
more directly comparable to V-Aid in Pakistan, is seen in the current 
Rural Development program, in a community council, or in a whole- 
community citizen’s committee, or certain community development 
contest programs. 

But whether at home or abroad, there is a risk that the social com- 
ponents of community development may be overlooked. It is so easy 
to propose that a culture trait be borrowed—or loaned. We in the 
United States have been much interested in helping our friends in 
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many parts of the world with our know-how in technological progress, 
including the technology of community development. 

No doubt both we and our client-friends are somewhat, but not 
completely, sophisticated in our efforts at selective diffusion. We have 
been eager to show our wares and have financed many of our friends 
to come as visitors to see what we have done. Our visitors have mis- 
understood some of what they have seen, they have repudiated some, 
ignored some, swallowed a little “hook, line, and sinker,” and pondered 
wisely the possibilities for adapting to their own societies some features 
of our effort. In the effort to acquire further wisdom in selective dif- 
fusion, we face compelling needs to examine the social components 
of community development in all projected changes. 
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CHRISTOPHER SOWER and WALTER FREEMAN 


Community Involvement in 


Community Development Programs 


The practice of utilizing voluntary community participation to achieve 
national and community goals has become widespread in technologically devel- 
oped as well as underdeveloped cultures. Programs that utilize principles 
of involvement to obtain participation appear to have a common set of 
characteristics. 

There are three stages in the involvement process: (1) The incipient stage 
pertains to the recognition of problematic situations and their definition and 
clarification in a manner consistent with the major value patterns of the 
community. (2) The convergent stage of involvement depends upon a process 
composed of symbols and sentiments appropriate to the social order, a rational 
appraisal of individual ends, and a rational perception of organized ends. 
Involvement is based upon group goals; interrelationships with other organi- 
zations; acquaintance, friendship, and kin relationships; and_ ideological 
beliefs. (3) In the participant stage of involvement, the action roles of individ- 
uals are defined to remain consistent with the individual’s positions in the 
community structure. 

Basic to an understanding of community involvement is the existence of 
a traditional set of beliefs and relationships which may be utilized when acti- 
vating people in a program defined as for the common good. 

The authors are both members of the Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 


SINCE World War II a growing confidence in voluntary community 
action has emerged in many areas of the world. Many programs are 
being sponsored in what have come to be known as economically under- 
developed countries, some of which have emerged only recently from 
colonial status. In these situations it has been found that the achieve- 
ment of certain goals of national planning, such as those pertaining 
to health, agriculture, and education, can be greatly facilitated when 
the voluntary efforts of local citizens’ groups are brought into a co-op- 
erative relationship with the resources of national governments. 
Also, in the United States, new problems have been faced which 
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differed from those before the war. A country that had worried about 
decreased production, a poor consumer market, and a dwindling birth 
rate was now faced with a seemingly unlimited demand for produc- 
tion and for consumer goods, as well as a most bewildering increase in 
births and a vast migration of its population. Such a pronounced 
change in the American's world during the war years inevitably led to a 
new set of problems to which he had to address himself. Problems such 
as inadequate zoning regulations, overcrowded schools, inequalities 
in taxation, insufficient taxes for support of the needed municipal 
services, political annexations, obsolescent forms of government, urban 
renewal, and slum clearance have accompanied this rapid change. 
Along with this has been the character of American residential life 
which has resulted in the movement of rural and urban people into 
areas exterior to the central cities. 

These changes have led governmental officials, social agencies, school 
systems, universities, and local citizen associations to organize inter- 
ested groups for the purpose of studying, planning, and acting toward 
acceptable solutions to the many problems which arise from such 
population movements. Their programs have often been labeled “com- 
munity development” and for this reason have, as a social phenome- 
non in group action, called for the analvsis of the sociologist. 

From studies made during the last twelve years certain generali- 
zations can be made. An increasingly significant body of theory and 
empirical knowledge based on systematic study has been developing 
and appears to be accompanied by recognition of a need for sharper 
separation between analysis roles and actual participant or consul- 
tation roles. Also, many different types of formal organizations are 
utilizing rational and systematic methods for using local community 
action as a means of achieving selected goals. Many such goals are quite 
specific in content and are characterized as being primarily those 
of the sponsoring organization; for example, actions propagated by 
political parties, business and industry, labor unions, some health and 
welfare agencies, and other groups which have specific action goals for 
the larger society. Other organizations, such as community councils, 
have goals of helping communities achieve a more effective definition 
and solution of problems. Finally, there appears to be a common body 
of characteristics in most, if not all, community action situations. 
Specifically, it can be hypothesized that there are many common ele- 
ments in such diverse types of actions as urban neighborhood redevel- 
opment; urban slum action such as the Chicago Back of the Yards 
program; urban, suburban, and metropolitan area planning; rural 
as well as urban community action centering in formal and informal 
organization; and in village development programs in underdevelo 
countries. 
The remainder of this paper will attempt to point to some of the 
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characteristics that appear common in community action and to deal 
with the elements of the community involvement process. For the 
purposes of this discussion it will be assumed that all community devel- 
opment programs are a manifestation of a particular kind of social 
action. For the most part community development programs are 
focused toward recognized problems and the recognition that some 
provision is needed for the reduction or solution of these problems. 
Although such forms of action will range in duration from short 
periods of activity to long-range extended programs of planning, an 
implicit characteristic of all programs has been the temporary nature 
of problem-solving orientation. 

Community development, as a sustained form of social action exist- 
ing indefinitely, is only possible through the existence of permanent 
social structures which have been organized for the purpose of planning 
and achieving selected goals. The history of such social organizations 
(health departments, planning commissions, etc.) has been one of con- 
tinued struggle to gain the support of citizens within the framework 
of a given community. In an effort to gain support permanent agencies 
within the community usually seek the participation of citizens in 
various stages of their programming. 

During periods of community harmony citizens may demonstrate 
apathy toward community programs, while during periods of crisis 
the same citizens may often be the originators of these programs and 
be instrumental in activating local agencies. During these periods, 
lacking crisis, community development programs mostly depend upon 
permanent organizations and their functions. In any case, community 
development programs are usually marked by the involvement of local 
people in what is often for them community activity of a temporary 
nature. In addition, these programs may be distinguished by the rabid 
participation of local citizens or by a lethargic and apathetic public. 
Whatever the case may be, and it is not our purpose in this paper to 
develop the conditions of a successful community development pro- 
gram, all community action programs of this sort are concerned with 
the fundamental problem of involvement. 

The process of involvement in this paper will be dealt with as a 
sociological and not a psychological process. Social involvement will 
be referred to as that process which takes in or includes one or more 
persons in a form of social action. Research at Michigan State Uni- 
versity during the last decade has placed emphasis upon the analysis 
of the action process. In a study entitled Community Involvement three 
major stages of the action process have been examined: one, the 
initiation stage, where a common set of goals has been established and 
concrete action takes place; two, the legitimation stage, where approval 
and sponsorship is obtained; and three, the execution stage, where the 
program's objectives are realized by finalized action. All research related 
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to these stages of action has indicated the crucial position of involve- 
ment in the action process. Involvement, just as the action resulting 
from it, also is marked by three stages: (1) incipient stage, (2) con- 
vergent stage, and (3) participant stage. 


THE INCIPIENT STAGE OF INVOLVEMENT 


The incipient stage is the part of the involvement process character- 
ized by recognition of a problem or number of problems. The “prob- 
lematic situation,” inherent in the thinking process of man, ranges 
in intensity and scope and is relative to the person or persons associated 
with it. A problem is conceived according to the experience of those 
who gave it birth. For this reason, community development programs 
differ frequently according to the orientation of those responsible for 
the recognition of the problems toward which such programs are 
directed. In our society many professionals dedicated to tasks that call 
for long range planning and insight may conceive of a problem that 
relatively few may recognize. Whereas, during times of community 
crisis, One or more persons will give birth to a problem that the bulk 
of the community can recognize. The important aspect of the incipient 
stage is that the problem is nonexistent until recognized and articulated 
by someone. 


THE CONVERGENT STAGE 


Once the problem has been articulated in a framework of beliefs, 
sentiments, and values shared by those who have recognized it, the 
stage is set for a network of relationships to be tapped. A process of 
convergence of interest is necessary before any general objective or 
statement of purpose directing the action program is possible. The 
convergence takes place as the problem is communicated to others who 
share interests tangential to the objectives held by those seeking an 
adequate solution. A convergence of interest is dependent upon a 
process composed of: (1) symbols and sentiments apppropriate to the 
social order, (2) a rational appraisal of individual ends, (3) a rational 
perception of organized ends. 

Actual manifestation of this process is to be observed in the struggle 
toward assertion of interests by each member of a community action 
program. The insistence that certain objectives be incorporated into 
the goals of organizations committed to this sort of action reveals a 
compromising nature of the convergent stage. The characteristics 
embodied in this stage of compromise, which leads to actual partici- 
pation, will be treated shortly. Such convergence is based on the 
manifestations of interest that lead to the involvement of people in 
community action. These interests become the reflection of the posi- 
tions held as citizens of a community, as members of organizations, 
and as individuals living in neighborhoods with friends, relations, 
and families. 
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In time, the manifest interests offered by the acting citizenry for 
reasons of involvement converge, and certain patterns are evident. 
These patterns may be categorized as follows: 


ro 


All these patterns of involvement explain the process of convergence by 


Involvement because of organizational or group goals: The indi- 
vidual is a member of an organization that by its charter is com- 
mitted to goals or objectives found within the program proposed. 
By involvement, the individual demonstrates his loyalty to the 
organization or group to which he belongs. Formal organizations 
offer three distinct areas of orientation. 

a. National or federated interest: Groups sharing interests of 
this type are committed to long-range goals and objectives, 
many of which are bureaucratically oriented. Policy making 
occurs at the top level of the organizations and filters down 
to the community through formal channels. Such organi- 
zations often are accused of being unwieldy and suffering 
from red tape. 

b. Community interest: Organizations sharing these interests 
view action programs from the perspective of the community. 
Immediate results are important and long-range programs 
are evaluated in terms of how they help solve recognized 
problems in the community. 

c. Special interests: These groups are devoted to programs spe- 
cifically oriented to special interests around which the organi- 
zation gains its identity. These interests are often limited but 
may be expanded within the content of the specific objectives. 
That is, a medical society represents the interests of the 
physicians of a community, but it may be involved in com- 
munity action by voicing approval for a health program. 


. Involvement because of interrelationships with other organi- 


zations: In any community, organizations are interdependent. One 
favor or service provided by an organization for another requires 
some reciprocal action in the future. Many organizations have a 
backlog of obligations owed, which they may draw upon when 
they need support or help. 


. Involvement because of acquaintanceship—friendship relations: 


The everyday contacts that people have with one another result 
in interaction patterns that provide for involvement through a 
network of reciprocal obligations on the interpersonal level. Such 
relationships frequently are based upon kinship, friendship, pro- 
pinquity of residence, and acquaintanceship. 


. Involvement on the ideological level: Beliefs in certain objectives 


and goals will result in the mobilization of people. These beliefs 
may hinge upon something as general as a belief in democratic 
action or community responsibility. They may be as specific as 
the problem dictates. 
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which particularized interests are brought to bear upon immediate 
objectives and goals set by a community development program. 


PARTICIPANT STAGE 


The involvement process finally results in the concerted social action 
of the people for a solution of a problem. The type of participation 
for any individual will likely be consistent with his general position 
in the social structure of the community. It is possible that dif- 
ferent roles will be played by persons of different age, sex and social 
class. The differential assignment of such roles will often occur 
irrespective of whether it is possible to discuss openly the validity of 
such differences. Some cultural settings, for instance, those which are 
more overtly stratified, will likely have a more explicit definition of 
role in community action. Other cultural settings which tend to mini- 
mize the existence of social stratification, such as the Midwest of the 
United States, will likely accept status differences in action programs 
but on a more implicit level. When viewed in terms of the patterns of 
convergence and the existing relationships already dominant in the 
community, an explanation can be seen for the blending of different 
objectives into patterns of beliefs compatible to the on-going action 


program. 
FUND OF GOOD WILL 


Basic to an understanding of community involvement is the existence 
in apparently all cultures of a traditional set of beliefs which may be 
utilized when activating people in a program defined for the common 
good of the community. These beliefs are, of course, articulated by 
bringing into play the human relationships of a community from which 
the beliefs emerge. Both the relationships and the associated beliefs 
can be referred to as a “fund of good will,” which exists as a potential 
for action in any community. Such a potential arises through existing 
structures which provide for groups sharing common beliefs and senti- 
ments and which, in turn, will serve as a justification for involvement 
in particular programs. Each action program that takes place results 
in the formation of new sets of relationships which are manifested 
through new and changing sentiments. Thus new friendships are 
formed, new patterns of obligation created, new formations of values 
emerge, and finally the resulting relationships are fitted into the mean- 
ingful whole of the societal behavior from which they gain their 
identity. The “fund of good will” becomes a source of willingness on 
the part of the citizen of any community to dedicate his or her time 
to activities such as civic projects and club programs that may be 
defined as “good for the community.” One cannot lightly pass over 
such symbols as “community good.” Although they often have different 
meanings to different persons, there is a general pervasiveness in any 
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culture that may provide for a commonality of meaning giving general 
support to such symbols. 

At times dominant cultural symbols may play such a large part in 
an action program that the basic objectives of the program are 
obscured. Community action for a community good in many cases may 
not be an attempt to accomplish any specific end in itself but may be 
closely analogous to a ritual by which each individual may affirm his 
belief in the community. Such affirmations, of course, are closely 
associated with the many patterns of obligation that existed in the 
community prior to the time of the action program. 

Whether any action program is defined as good for the community 
is dependent upon the meaning that symbols, manifested in the pro- 
gram, have for the individuals involved. If a program runs into serious 
conflict with personal beliefs, the “fund of good will” may be turned 
in opposition to the existing program. 

The “fund of good will” should not be thought of as an a priori 
force acting upon individuals concerned with community action but 
instead should be viewed as the natural outcome of a set of traditional 
patterns of belief, linked with existing social relationships in the com- 
munity. It becomes important to those concerned in community action 
to be aware of the existence of these patterns and relationships. 


INITIATION OF COMMUNITY ACTION 
FROM EXTERNAL SOURCES 


So far this paper has considered the three stages of involvement as 
necessary to an understanding of community development programs. 
Also, consideration has been given to the importance of how existing 
beliefs, sentiments, and relationships in the community provide for the 
community a “fund of good will,” which serves as a potential for 
development programs. 

Important also to the involvement process is the prominent role that 
formal organizations from outside the community frequently play in 
the initiation of community action. Such external organizations often 
attempt to stimulate local action. In so doing they create the necessity 
for clearly differentiating objectives that may be external from objec- 
tives that may be internal to community action programs. While these 
differences are discussed to some degree under the stage of converging 
interests, it seems important to isolate the idea at this time as an impor- 
tant distinction in the structural analysis of action programs. 

In community action outside interests may be associated in a num- 
ber of ways with observable organizational structure. They may be 
related with an agency of national government which employs person- 
nel to work directly with the members of the community. Another 
organizational pattern is for national agencies to give assistance to other 
outside organizations which, in turn, ultimately initiate action in the 
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community. Such organizations may be state or local governmental 
agencies, universities, school systems, and so on. One such organiza- 
tional arrangement is the Cooperative Extension Service of the United 
States, which combines the resources of national government, state uni- 
versities, county government, and voluntary county organizations into 
one effective program. The result of such a pattern in which national 
government resources are structured through a university is to assure 
that the program will have subject matter competence and will be free 
from political influence. 

Organizations that are located at the state or local level frequently 
are defined as more community oriented than those recognized as 
national in orientation. For this reason, a university may be able to 
sponsor even nationally conceived programs to communities with less 
restraint from local community interests than if the same program were 
sponsored by a national organization. 

The “outsider” must be viewed in terms of the formal organization 
that he represents. He is called upon frequently to demonstrate that 
the interests of his sponsoring organization adequately converge with 
recognized community interests. 

Frequently there are great differences between the structure and 
interests outside the community and those within. One distinction is 
in the nature of the two social structures. While the outsider almost 
always represents a formal organization, the action structures inside the 
community to which he gains access may be any type that exists within 
the larger community social system. Some may be existing formal 
organizations while others may be purely informal groupings. It is 
conceivable that adequate access could be obtained through only a 
single member of the community. Frequently the goal of the outside 
organization is to form a new organization within the community. The 
important characteristic of the interrelationships between the inside 
and the outside systems is that the outside initiators must demonstrate 
that their organizations as well as their action goals can be legitimized 
as appropriate with the action patterns of the community. 

The initiating organization from the outside can provide assistance, 
guidance, and even incentive, but it can hardly supplant action on the 
community level. This action, inevitably defined as good for the com- 
munity, must relate itself to the voluntary process of involvement dis- 
cussed above. The relationship between organizations outside and 
inside the community suggest a framework for designing research 
leading to a better understanding of community development. 

This leads to several general types of research problems: 

1. Analysis of the structure and function of the nonlocal systems 

which set goals of instigating action into the local community. 

2. Study of the social and cultural interrelationships between the 
nonlocal and the local systems. These relationships will act as 
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either resources or barriers to the gaining of sufficient access of 
one system to the other so as to permit, neutralize, or block the 
achievement of the goals of the sponsoring system. 

Finally, analysis of the action pattern of the local community sys- 
tem. While there are many unsolved problems, even in the design 
of such research, one seems of particular significance to commu- 
nity development programs. This is to determine the effect of 
the outsider upon the local community process. Are there differ- 
ences, for instance, between action incipient within the com- 
munity and that instigated from the outside? 

It would appear that there now has been sufficient development of 
the theoretical and methodological problems of doing research in com- 
munity involvement for it to be possible to envisage the designs of 
future research that will provide answers to problems which are of 
interest to the sociological discipline and are urgent for the planning 
of actual programs.' 


‘The following studies have been particularly concerned with community action 
programs and implications of involvement: Christopher Sower, John Holland, Ken- 
neth Tiedke, and Walter Freeman, Community Involvement (Glencoe, Hl.: Free 
Press, 1957); Floyd Hunter, Ruth Schaffer, and Cecil Sheps, Community Organiza- 
tion: Action and Inaction (Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of North Carolina Press, 
1956); Charles P. Loomis and J. Allan Beegle, Rural Sociology: The Strategy of 
Change (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1957); Charles R. Hoffer and Walter Freeman, 
Social Action Resulting from Industrial Development (Michigan State University 
Agr. Exp. Sta. Spec. Bull. 401; East Lansing, 1955); Solon T. Kimball and Marion 
Pearsall, The Talladega Story (University, Ala.: University of Alabama Press, 1954). 


ROBERT A. POLSON 


Theory and Methods of Training 


for Community Development 


Training for community development is designed to prepare all categories of 
program participants for their specific roles in a national development scheme. 
One of the neglected areas of training at present is helping the higher echelons 
of program administrators with supervisory skills compatible with community 
development theory. Current rural development programs emphasize teaching 
villagers to formalize local initiative into group action for the improvement 
of living. Rural sociologists have a unique opportunity to make international 
contributions that will be helpful in planning the organizational structure for 
field operations, in establishing program evaluation plans and in developing 
training programs, particularly those phases of training that deal with the 


group process. 
The author is professor of rural sociology, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 


York. 


THIS paper emphasizes training for community development work 
in cultures other than the United States and Canada. It deals primarily 
with rural communities organized on the village settlement pattern 
and assumes that the community development programs involved are 
extensive ones, usually government-sponsored. The assumption is made 
that any particular training program will be adjusted to the cultural 
setting in which it occurs, to the type of community development 
program of which it is a part, to the bureaucratic organization within 
which it operates, and to the value orientations and preconceived 
notions of community development that the trainees bring with them. 

Countries initiating new community development programs do not 
have readily available a body of trained professional workers. There 
are often inadequate numbers of supporting technicians, and those 
available are frequently without training and insight into the tech- 
niques of mobilizing group action and self-help projects. The first part 
of the training task is to select from the individuals with some training 
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those most likely to succeed in community development work and then 
to instruct them how to facilitate a program. 


A training program should encompass all major categories of 


persons involved in a community development program. 

The emphasis to date in training programs has been on the village- 
level worker, with some attention being given to those who supervise 
him. However, since community development is problem-oriented and 
involves many branches of government and fields of technology, all who 
are to be intimately associated with a program need to be trained. For 
example, there is a need for training subordinates at all bureaucratic 
levels in effective supervision. Observers indicate that many supervisors 
have not been able to make a distinction between assisting village-level 
workers with their job and giving them orders. 

An adequate national training program should include selected 
organized learning experiences for the following: 

Political leaders of the country: local, state, and national. 

The administrators and supervisors of the community development 
program and the administrators and supervisors of co-operating 
governmental departments at local, state, and national levels. 

The technical-staff members of the community development program 
and co-operating agencies at local, state, and national levels. These 
are the agricultural extension agents, the veterinarians, the high- 
way engineers, the public health doctors and nurses. 

The multipurpose village-level worker. 

Influential village leaders: both traditional officials and lay leaders. 

The community development training-staff members. 

While the village worker is but one of the categories of persons 
that need to be trained, he is the one upon whom training programs 
have centered, and justifiably so, since he is the key person at the 
village level. However, training officers will have to give more attention 
in the immediate future to the development of appropriate training . 
experiences for the other categories listed above, particularly for 
political leaders and civil servants, whose understanding of a program 
is necessary for it to continue. 


The selection of those to be trained as village-level workers 
should be based upon a program’s operational requirements. 

The method of selecting village-level workers will vary from nation 
to nation, depending upon the supply of trained people available. 
However, difficult problems are involved.' In some countries selection 
is currently done according to the traditions of a civil service that 
overemphasizes tests requiring skill in paper work and knowledge of 


*Allahabad Agricultural Institute, Experiment in Extension—The Gaon Sathi 
(Bombay: Oxford University Press, 1956), pp. 57-62. 
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law and ignores appropriate attitudes and human relations skills. 
Whatever selection process is used, it should obtain a person who likes 
villagers and whom villagers like and who has sufficient training to carry 
out the duties of a village worker. It is doubtful if at this stage we can 
claim that a village-born high-school graduate is better than a village- 
born college graduate or a devoted city-born college graduate. 


Community development workers need training throughout 


their professional careers. 

The village worker in most programs obtains pre-service training 
for a period of four months to a year. There is a tendency as a program 
becomes established to extend this period of training. The need for a 
well-developed in-service training program and a skillful supervisory 
service is greater if the pre-service training period is brief. The multi- 
tude of problems that the village-level worker encounters requires that 
he be given appropriate in-service training in sufficient amounts to 
support him in his position. A variation of in-service training to main- 
tain competent village-level workers might be entitled “refresher 
training.” In this case the village worker is taken out of the village for 
a period of a few weeks or a few months to trade ideas with other village 
workers, usually at a provincial training center. Here he also receives 
training in new subjects and experience with new techniques. A village 
worker needs a continuous training program—pre-service, in-service, 
and refresher training—if he is to, meet the vicissitudes of his job and 
if he is to grow in his capacity to serve the villagers. 

Another aspect of training is the instruction of technical-staff mem- 
bers, such as health workers and agricultural agents, to participate 
with the village workers in community development teams. One of the 
training devices that has been used in the Philippines to facilitate this 
co-operative activity has been to train the agricultural agents and home 
agents in the same training center and in the same classes as the multi- 
purpose village workers. True, they come to this training with different 
technical backgrounds and experiences, but they learn together the 
methods of doing community development work and of complementing 
one another’s skills. This method has been particularly promising 
where classroom exercises and field practice have been organized on 
the basis of teams of three or four trainees composed of a village worker 
and technical agents. This type of training, however, works best when 
the members of the team are of about the same prestige level and when 
they realize they are going to work together in the field in a manner 
similar to that in the training center. 


The content of community development training is a unique 
combination of theory, human relations skills, and technical 
information. 
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Miss Lyra Srinivasan of the United Nations Community Develop- 
ment staff summarizes the content of community development training 
in three broadly defined areas of study: “(1) Background knowledge, 
e.g. of human behavior, of society and of basic economic principles; 
(2) Knowledge and skills applied to the program in its general aspects, 
including methods of ‘reaching’ people; (3) Specialized knowledge and 
skills for particular services.’”* 

The second area, that of the knowledge and skills of doing com- 
munity development work, deserves special attention from rural sociolo- 
gists who possess experience and skill in translating social science 
concepts into techniques for group action. Following is a list of needed 
areas of training for group action summarized by Miss Srinivasan after 
examining a number of training curricula. 

All workers would benefit from at least an elementary understanding of the 
following: 
How to approach people so as to win their regard and trust; 
How to help people to express their felt needs; 
How to impart knowledge and skills to people and help them to gain a 
better understanding of their problems; 
How to encourage people to consider alternative ways of dealing with 
problems and to make decisions for themselves; 
How to draw on the ability of individuals to participate in the solution 
of problems; 
6. How to contribute to the development of community feeling. 
Some workers would, in addition, need to know: 


1. How to develop leadership and to work with and through leaders; 

2. How to help a group undertake cooperative action that stands a reason- 
able chance of success; 

3. How to help ease tensions that may arise in connection with specific 
activities; 

4. How to assist in the coordination of various field services. 


Some workers, with in-service professional guidance, might learn: 

1. How to deal with resistance—e.g. what methods to use in approaching 
persons who feel hostile, neglected or superior or who for other reasons 
refuse to take part in community work; 

How to maintain good relations, simultaneously, with opposing groups 
or interests in the community; 

When and how to withdraw from community projects—i.e. how to recog- 
nize when the field worker is no longer needed or not wanted by the 
people; 

How to help people plan on a long-term basis, recognizing the cumula- 
tive economic change that can result from a number of related projects: 
How to assist in aligning local projects with broader economic processes 
taking place outside the community.’ 


*United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Study Kit on Train. 
ing for Community Development (New York, 1957), p. 14. 
p. 16. 
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There are certain areas of training where rural sociologists can make 
particularly significant contributions. The first is training in the use 
of organized groups to promote village action and obtain the partici- 
pation of citizens in co-operative activity. Carl Taylor made a plea for 
the addition of this to the India Community Development Training 
Program in a recent memorandum he prepared for the Indian Gov- 
ernment entitled “Community Mobilization and Group Processes.” 
The potential of co-operation between voluntary groups and govern- 
mental agencies is not fully appreciated by many who have responsi- 
bility for promoting village improvement. 

The second area is teaching the use of citizen participation in local 
government to obtain more effective expression of desires and assump- 
tion of responsibility for problem solving. There is a heritage from the 
past in many countries for citizens to assume they can do nothing and 
to feel that all their problems have to be referred to higher authorities 
for solution. Until they see the possibility of doing otherwise, com- 
munity development programs are handicapped. 

The third is teaching the use of discussion groups, planning com- 
mittees, and other group activities. This is particularly important 
in order to change those relationships that have traditionally operated 
on the inferior-superior or worker-boss basis. Community development 
workers need to learn the effectiveness of rational group action and the 
superior quality of decisions that are made by motivated participation 
in groups over those made by prestigeful individuals. In this same 
training area a contribution of great value to administrators and super- 
visors of community development programs would be to help them 
develop their skills for involving subordinate staff members in group 
decision making. 

The fourth area is finding means for program guidance. The village- 
level worker needs to know how he can secure dependable infor- 
mation to guide him in his work. His training should include methods 
for making single surveys, identifying and using key informants, using 
official records, interviewing, and keeping an accurate record of his 
activities. He also needs to know how to use the information and 
records he collects for program planning and program evaluation. 

The fifth, another contribution that will loom larger in the immedi- 
ate future, is the training of lay leaders. Foreign students show much 
interest in this topic and become intrigued with the possibilities of 
training village leaders to be more proficient in the promotion of 
community development projects. They frequently warn that this 
work can not be initiated in formal training schools such as we use 
in the United States, but they suggest a variety of ingenious ways 
in which the training can be started, such as week-end camps, instruc- 
tion associated with the planning and execution of community projects, 
training under the guise of committee work, and the village worker's 
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joining informal discussion groups and skillfully directing the con- 
versation to desired topics. 

Douglas Ensminger, addressing the Indian Community Develop- 
ment staff, recommends training camps for village lay leaders. 
Since guiding village people for effective participation in development is new 
to village leaders, it is important for the block staff to organize village leader 
training camps. Each camp should be for at least two weeks’ duration and 
should be limited to no more than fifty leaders at a given time.‘ 


The methods of teaching community development workers 
should be a demonstration of desirable community develop- 


ment procedures. 

It is said that students learn to teach by imitating their professors. 
The customary use of lectures and quizzes is of relatively little impor- 
tance in community development training as compared to more 
informal methods if the instructor is to demonstrate the techniques 
the trainee can use with villagers. There should be a high priority on 
teaching methods that can be readily transferred to village situations. 
Consequently, discussion groups, seminars, demonstrations, and visual 
aids are important teaching methods to use. A student often has con- 
siderable adjustment to make when he first participates in discussion 
and disciplines himself to be a co-operative member of a group when 
his previous experience has led him to be competitive with his class- 
mates. Likewise, the shift from a professor-student relationship to a 
group member-consultant relationship can have surprising repercus- 
sions. When a Filipino professor who was teaching group methods 
broke with tradition, established an informal first-name atmosphere, 
and gave his students considerable responsibility for planning class- 
room activities, the new-found power went to their heads. They sud- 
denly addressed dignified gray-haired professors by their first names; 
they challenged self-conscious young instructors to permit discussion 
of their lectures. This produced a variety of emotional reactions, 
including denunciation of the trainees for bad manners, before the 
various persons could discover and understand what was going on. 

Skills cannot be learned by listening to lectures about them. Even 
demonstrations are seldom adequate. Teaching village workers those 
skills they need to know must include opportunities for practicing 
them. A village worker who is to show farmers a new practice needs 
sufficient skill in that practice so that he does not make a fool of him- 
self. If a young man is going to show villagers new tricks, he had 
better know what he is doing and know that he knows. Therefore, skill 
training means practice, and lots of it. 

The group-related skills, such as working on a committee planning 


‘Douglas Ensminger, A Guide to Community Development (New Delhi: Ministry 
of Community Development, Government of India, 1957), ch. xxii, p. 167. 
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common activities or carrying out a group-work project assignment, 
are often new innovations for the trainees, and practice in these should 
be incorporated into the training program. 

Another human relations skill that can be demonstrated and prac- 
ticed in a training school is working with subordinates. One require- 
ment of community development work is effective communication 
between subordinates and superiors in the civil service hierarchy and 
between government workers and villagers. If there is not effective 
two-way communication between these individuals of different status 
levels, it will be difficult to gather adequate information for decision 
making or to arrive expeditiously at consensus on important issues. 
Skill in working with subordinates is crucial for supervisors in the 
community development bureaucracy as well as for village-level 
workers. 

An alternative method of training new workers is to apprentice 
them to an experienced and successful worker. The value of this turns 
on the apprentice’s being involved in as wide a variety of learning 
experiences as possible during his stay in a village and on his having 
the opportunity to return to his training center with other trainees 
of similar experience to evaluate his experiences and to interpret their 
meaning for his future performance. Whether as apprentices or as 
other types of field workers, all trainees need supervised field practice 
before completing their training. 

Perhaps the most important teaching method of all is that wherein 
the instructor moves readily from principle to application and from 
application back to principle. This requires that he know enough about 
village life and its problems to be able to relate clearly, accurately, and 
dramatically the manner in which principles are applicable to village 
problems. He may also be able to point out skills that can be used 
effectively in the application of the principles. 


Operational problems affect the efficiency of community 
development training programs. 

Certain recurring problems need to be overcome in order to inte- 
grate a training program into the over-all operations of a community 
development program. 

First, the training of village-level workers is sometimes so idealistic 
in comparison to the realities of field work that its value is discounted 
both by the village workers and by the supervising staff members. 
The nature and quality of instruction should prepare the trainees to 
face the hard realities of field work. 

Second, training-staff members are often without sufficient operating 
experience to translate theory and method into specific applications. 
Instructors can be more effective if they possess a knowledge of program 
operations and bureaucratic behavior sufficient to answer practical 
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questions and realistically to orient trainees to their future duties. 
For example, training-staff members are inclined to idealize a village- 
level worker's position and to describe it as being that of a member 
of a team, the essential link between the people and the government; 
but on the job the trainee may discover he is the low man in the 
bureaucratic hierarchy. He is expected to do what his boss tells him 
irrespective of what the training school has taught him. Training-staff 
members should participate in village-level work intensively enough 
to develop their practical skills and to test their theories of community 
development procedures. This experience is not only essential for staff 
members who are teaching methods, but also for those who are teaching 
technical subject matter. 

Third, inadequate attention is given to training program supervisors 
to operate in a manner compatible with community development 
philosophy and methods. Supervisors are frequently transferred into 
the development program from existing governmental agencies. They 
are usually older, more experienced persons familiar with traditional 
supervisory procedures. The latter are frequently in conflict with the 
village-level workers’ training and in violation of community develop- 
ment theory. They are often based on a top-down, order-giving, inspec- 
tion-enforcing system emphasizing status differences and compliance 
with a superior’s wishes. Training supervisors and particularly retrain- 
ing those with traditional supervisory experience requires more empha- 
sis than it has received to date. The Indian in-service training seminar 
is a recognition of the need. A variation of it has been introduced into 
the Philippines. In many cases the entire concept of supervision has 
to be changed from one of bossing to one of facilitating. 

Fourth, technical subject-matter specialists working in community 
development programs frequently do not know how to integrate their 
specialty into a community development program. The subject-matter 
specialist needs training in theory and methods just as does the super- 
visor and the village-level worker, training that will permit him to 
function effectively in relation to the village-level worker. 


SUMMARY 


Effective training for community development is designed to prepare 
program participants for skillful performance in a particular com- 
munity development scheme. All over the world we see governments 
struggling to facilitate the realization of the aspirations of village folk. 
Community development schemes are one way of assisting villagers to 
formalize local initiative into group action for the improvement of 
living. Rural sociologists have a unique opportunity to make contribu- 
tions that will be helpful in the planning of suitable community 
development schemes for particular cultures, in establishing program- 
evaluation plans and in developing training programs, particularly 
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those phases of training that deal with the group process. Areas of train- 
ing where they can be of particular assistance are: 

1. The use of organized groups to promote village action and obtain 
the participation of citizens in co-operative activity. 

2. The use of citizen participation in local government to get more 
effective expression of desires and assumption of responsibility 
for problem solving. 

3. Methods for obtaining effective participation in discussion groups, 
planning committees, and other group activities. 

4. Methods of fact finding for program guidance. 

5. Methods for training lay leaders. 


CHARLES R. HOFFER 


Social Action in 


Community Development 


Social action is now receiving much emphasis in programs of community 
development. Hence, a sociological analysis of the process is both neces- 
sary and timely. In this paper a design for such an analysis is presented. It 
involves three aspects of the action process: (1) initiation, (2) legitimation, 
and (3) execution of the proposed action. 

The author is a professor in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
in Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 


IN earlier decades of the present century, community organization was 
the focus of attention in community development much as social action 
is today. Sociologists and community leaders had observed then that 
a community without organizations was unable to carry out a program 
of social action; hence, development was not likely to occur. If a com- 
munity was organized, so it was reasoned, then at least it could act 
effectively. This assumption was responsible for much effort in organi- 
zation; sometimes people complained, even as they do today, that their 
communities had too many organizations. But even if a community 
were organized, development did not occur unless there was social 
action to achieve a definite goal. This circumstance caused a shift 
in the focus of attention and a change of emphasis from community 
organization to social action. 

Social action may be analyzed in numerous ways. James W. Green 
and Selz C. Mayo, of North Carolina State College, recently developed 
a plan for analyzing action at the community level.! They considered 
action involved in the process from the standpoint of variables classi- 
fied into local limits and temporal limits. Next, the action component 
variables were considered; these are action orientations either for the 
maintenance of the group or for satisfying community needs. Then 
action objects were classified; they were either groups or individuals. 


‘James W. Green and Selz C. Mayo, “A Framework for Research in the Actions 
of Community Groups,” Social Forces, XXXI (May, 1953), 320-327. 
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Finally, the actors involved were considered; actors may be individuals, 
formal groups, or informal groups. This plan of analyzing action was 
developed in the analysis of 145 community needs—oriented action 
projects in rural communities—and was useful in helping the investi- 
gators to understand factors in the action process. 

A somewhat different design for the analysis of social action was used 
by the writer and his associates. In that design the action process in 
local community structure was analyzed from the standpoint of (1) initi- 
ation of the action, (2) legitimation of the proposed action, and (3) the 
execution of the action.? This design was successfully used in several 
community studies. Aspects of it will be illustrated in succeeding 
paragraphs. 

In separating the various aspects of social action, as in the North 
Carolina or the Michigan plan, there is no intention to convey the 
idea that social action is a simple process or that other and _ possibly 
more effective plans might not be derived. Because social action is so 
complex, the analysis of different parts of it is designed to facilitate a 
clearer understanding of the total process. 


INITIATION OF ACTION 


The concept initiation of action focuses attention upon the need for 
a certain action and who proposed that the action be taken. It is 
impossible to list all the circumstances that may produce a proposal 
for action. A “felt” need, a crisis, or an anticipated need are the usual 
causes. The most frequent perhaps is a “felt” need on the part of indi- 
viduals in the community. For example, in Mohawk,* a Michigan com- 
munity in which several social action projects were analyzed, it appears 
that in a majority of cases the proposals for action were made by 
“newcomers’’—people who had recently become residents in the com- 
munity as a consequence of industrial development. They were stimu- 
lated by either “felt” needs or anticipated needs to make proposals for 
social action.* They sponsored a school-building program, an addition 
to the hospital, and, in co-operation with “old roots” (the members of 
families who had lived in the community before industrial development 
occurred), proposed a change in the charter from village to city form 
of organization. In the town of Larch, in Midstate county, the editor 
of a weekly newspaper printed a series of articles about the need for 
a hospital. These accounts appeared intermittently for about. six 
months; finally, to climax the series, the editor organized a “Sunday 


*Charles R. Hoffer and Walter Freeman, Social Action Resulting from Industrial 
Development (Michigan State University Agr. Expt. Sta. Spec. Bull. 491; East Lan- 
sing, 1955). Cf. Paul A. Miller et al., Community Health Action (East Lansing: Mich- 
igan State University Press, 1953). 

*The Michigan place names are fictitious throughout this paper. 

‘Hoffer and Freeman, op. cit., p. 23. 
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morning breakfast,” which was attended by individuals representing 
the principal segments of social power in the county, to consider the 
matter.® Since the need for the hospital was clearly evident, it may be 
concluded that a “felt” need was the basic reason for the action. In Far- 
west, a meeting was called by the local representative of the County 
Board of Supervisors.® Anticipated need seemed to be the circumstance 
creating action in this instance. 

A wealthy rancher and business leader of Northwestville observed 
conditions in a small, privately owned hospital and decided that some- 
thing should be done to improve hospital facilities in the county. Thus 
a crisis, at least in the mind of the rancher, was the cause of the action. 
In that community, informal discussion was held with a county com- 
missioner who might be expected to question the idea of a new hospital 
and with a miscellaneous group of citizens along main street. Finally, 
the rancher, who was mayor of Northwestville, formally introduced a 
discussion of the new hospital to a Lion's Club meeting.? 

Thougli the desirability of a new hospital had long been recognized 
in Noreast, a community in the northeastern part of the United States, 
no positive steps were taken until the vice-president of the hospital 
board observed that in a nearby community a campaign had raised 
funds for a new hospital by employing a professional fund raiser. The 
vice-president and the president of the hospital board asked the fund 
raiser to survey Noreast in a secret way to see if a similar hospital com- 
paign would be successful. Meantime, the two hospital board officials 
discussed the matter with the local bank president and obtained a 
promise of co-operation if the report of the fund raiser was favorable.* 
Thus, it seems clear that the three men—the hospital board officials 
and the banker—constituted an informal group that initiated the hos- 
pital drive and that they were motivated by a “felt” need for the 
hospital. 

In Talladega, Alabama, a group representing the Chamber of Com- 
merce went to the state university to discover what services it might 
provide to assist in postwar adjustments. There they learned of the pos- 
sibility of a health survey. Later, the desirability of such a survey was 
discussed with citizens in the community, and eventually a formal 
meeting was called to consider the matter. Before the meeting con- 
cluded, a plan of action was adopted.” Anticipated need would seem 
to be the motivating factor in this instance. 

In Independence County, Michigan, the director of the County 
Health Department, feeling the need for more information about the 
health conditions of his county, made the proposal (at a meeting of the 

"Miller et al., op. cit.. p. 70. p. 83. 

Ibid., p. 4. ‘Ibid., pp. 106-107. 

“Solon T. Kimball and Marion Pearsall, The Talladega Story (University, Ala.: 
University of Alabama Press, 1954), pp. 55-56. 
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county health council) that a health survey of the county be made. He 
wanted a factual basis for planning the work of his department.'® The 
idea took root, and eventually a self-survey was made. 

It appears from the foregoing examples that “felt” needs, crises, and 
anticipated needs may be considered as the causal factors in initiating 
social action. It does not follow, however, that when a need is recog- 
nized the action to meet it will be forthcoming. Only when someone 
in the community with sufficient power and prestige or influence makes 
or approves the proposal does action occur. Moreover, there is evidence 
indicating that an individual or a group may be effective in initiating 
certain projects but unsuccessful in others. In the field of health care, 
for example, one study has shown that self-employed businessmen were 
most frequently active and successful in starting campaigns for hospital 
building projects. Professional persons, presumably doctors, and house- 
wives were most often involved in getting action for county health 
departments. On the other hand, professional persons and farm owners 
were more numerous than other occupational groups in starting pre- 
payment plans for health care." 

The initiation of action projects by persons or groups outside the 
community is likely to be unsuccessful unless they have legal authority. 
Sometimes local leaders may be persuaded by outsiders to initiate 
action, but such efforts are successful only when the proposal “fits” into 
the specific local situation. The initiation of action by “outsiders” is, 
nevertheless, a common practice in various kinds of educational pro- 
grams, such as agricultural extension, public health work, and Point-4 


programs of various kinds. 

The principle seemingly verified in all these efforts is that the recog- 
nition of need alone is insufficient to produce action. The culture of 
the people, the nature of their social relationships, and the motives 
engendered by them are equally important.'? It is logical, therefore, 
that in order to bring about social change the initiator should focus 
attention on the social systems existent in the community.'* 


LEGITIMATION OF PROPOSED ACTION 


After social action is proposed, the next step is legitimation. Legiti- 
mation is the process of making the proposed action a legitimate one 
for the community. Like initiation, legitimation involves those parts of 


“Christopher Sower, John B. Holland, Kenneth Tiedke, and Walter Freeman, 
Community Involvement (Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1957). 

“Miller et al., op. cit., p. 36. 

“For illustrations of the influence of culture, see Benjamin D. Paul and Walter 
B. Miller, Health, Culture and Community (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1955). 

*Charles P. Loomis, Julio O. Morales, Roy A. Clifford, and Olen E. Leonard, eds., 
Turrialba: Social Systems and the Introduction of Change (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1953), p. 3. 
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the power structure in the community that may be affected by the 
proposal. Thus, if the persons who do the initiating are also a part 
of the power structure, the process of initiation and legitimation may 
occur simultaneously. 

Successful legitimation involves the approval of individuals and 
groups in the community who possess sufficient social power—i.e. 
authority and influence—to stop or defeat the proposed action. Social 
action in a community is almost certain to cause readjustment of some 
individuals and groups; consequently, there is always the likelihood 
that opposition will arise. One problem of those who wish to initiate 
action is to neutralize opposition as much as possible and, at the same 
time, to gain the support of groups having social power with reference 
to the proposed action. Proposals that require an expenditure of funds 
—and most proposals do—must meet the objections to cost, whether 
in the form of voluntary contributions or in taxes. For example, one 
research study has shown that in gaining approval for hospital build- 
ings and county public health departments, the promoters encountered 
the fear of higher taxes as a major type of resistance." 

When 318 health officers were asked what issues should be avoided 
in organizing health departments, they reported:'* 

Per cent 
Conflict with medical profession 
Judgment that project is “political” 
Local lack of understanding 
Problems with local governing bodies 
High-pressure methods employed 
Too rapid promotion 
Interpersonal problems 


In the previously mentioned Mohawk community, the two major 
power groups were the newcomers and the “old roots.”'® Legitimation 
for a selected list of projects was accomplished in this manner: 

Project Action 

Mohawk Products Newcomers and “old roots” co- 

(a manufacturing concern) operated to get factory started. 

Modernization of main street Idea endorsed by newcomers and 
“old roots.” 

Building hospital Idea favored by newcomers and 
influential “old roots.” 

Charter change from village to city Proposal discussed at length by 

form of organization newcomers and “old roots.” 

Fluoridation of water Approval of the city council 
sought and gained. 


“Miller et al., op. cit., p. 40. “[bid., p. 38. 
“Hoffer and Freeman, op. cit., p. 
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In Midstate county, legitimation for a county hospital was a 
lengthy process. After an unsuccessful attempt to raise funds by volun- 
tary contributions, a public hearing was held at the county court house; 
there the circuit judge read the legal provisions by which a hospital 
bond issue could be brought to a vote in the county. Subsequently, an 
election was held, and the issue was approved. Later, those living in 
the western part of the county, who were opposed to the hospital, filed 
a remonstrance against the sale of bonds. After a delay of nearly two 
years, a visiting judge declared the remonstrance “unverified”; thus, 
the sale of bonds for the construction of the hospital could proceed."* 

Legitimation of the health survey in Talladega was accomplished by 
getting the county medical association to approve the survey through 
the community council, and by getting the Chamber of Commerce, to 
act as sponsor.'§ In Independence County, Michigan, the legitimation 
of a county self-survey of health conditions was sought from several 
important organizations. Approval by a majority of these organizations 
having authority and influence would add, it was thought, to the edu- 
cational value of the survey. Endorsement from the county medical 
society was obtained as well as the approval of the civil defense organi- 
zation. The Pomona (county) Grange and the county Farm Bureau, 
however, did not take favorable action. Nevertheless, as the survey 
progressed, a local (township) Grange became very active in the survey. 
Likewise, many members of the Farm Bureau participated in the 
project, but their participation came through local community chan- 
nels. The county board of supervisors, an authority group, approved 
the project and appropriated a small sum of money for the publication 
of the report. 

Thus far, the discussion has indicated that legitimation is given by 
a formally organized group or by a formal process, such as voting. 
Actually, these may not always be necessary, since informal groups may 
possess sufficient power to oppose action not initiated or approved by 
them. It may be recalled that the decision to build the hospital in 
Noreast was made by three men—the president and vice-president of 
the hospital board and the local banker—after a professional fund 
raiser gave a favorable report on the plan. These three men sought in 
the community the co-operation of a fourth, who was prominent in the 
Lions’ Club. Formal approval of the project came later after the fund 
raiser reported to the Hospital Board, and it decided to approve the 
project. Informants in the community indicated that they thought the 
Hospital Board had a right to approve the project, since it represented 
the community.!® 

It should be explained that in cases where the action is mandatory, 
as, for example, compliance with a law, the matter of legitimation is 


“Miller et al., op. cit., p. 71. Kimball and Pearsall, op. cit., p. 189. 
“Miller et al., op. cit., p. 107. 
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assumed. The principal problem involved is the assignment of respon- 
sibility for action to a group legally permitted to carry out the project. 

Likewise, authority groups in the community may act voluntarily to 
initiate and legitimize a project, such as the improvement of public 
buildings, streets, or roads. These groups, however, are careful not to 
act in ways likely to be disapproved of by a majority of the people to 
whom they are responsible. A method frequently used to ascertain the 
sentiments of the people about the proposed action is a public hearing. 

The problem of legitimation is especially important in action pro- 
posed by voluntary nonauthority groups, such as, church organizations, 
parent-teacher associations, Chambers of Commerce, or Farm Bureaus. 
They do not have the advantage of legal authority, and hence legiti- 
mation is voluntary so far as the authority groups are concerned. Simi- 
lar circumstances prevail when action requires voters to approve bond 
issues for such facilities as roads, schools, or hospitals. 


EXECUTION OF ACTION 


When a program of action has been initiated and legitimized, plans 
for its execution must be made definite or the goals sought for will not 
be achieved. In most instances it is likely that tentative plans to carry 
out the proposed action will have received some consideration, at least 
by the persons and groups who initiated and endorsed the action. But 
there comes a time in the action process when definite decisions must 
be made about the way the proposal will be carried out. 

One of the easiest methods from the standpoint of the people inter- 
ested in the action program is to employ someone to do the work. 
Commercial firms may be employed to make surveys, such as public 
opinion surveys or market studies. In projects of this type, the primarv 
objective is to obtain results. Involvement of residents for purposes of 
disseminating information and education is not a primary concern. 

However, it is inadvisable in many community projects to hire the 
work done even if funds are available for such an expense. The educa- 
tional values which result from involvement and participation in the 
project may be very important. A common and relatively uncompli- 
cated method of social action is to assign the task to an organization in 
the community. It will be recalled that in Talladega, the community 
council was given the responsibility to carry out the health survey.*° 

The council found it advisable to establish committees in each of 
the following areas: family life; sanitation, school health; hospital care; 
beautification and civic improvement; rural health, industrial health, 
law and health. To the extent that the committees in these various 
fields became active, the development of health interests and health 
conditions would be a logical outcome of the survey. Many residents 
in the community were involved in the action. 


*Kimball and Pearsall, op. cit., p. 75. 
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In the case of hospital building projects, sponsorship is most fre- 
quently assumed by hospital boards or associations. In the survey made 
by Paul Miller and associates, political groups, service clubs, and citi- 
zens’ councils were about equal in the number of times mentioned as 
sponsoring agencies.*! Once these agencies accepted the responsibility, 
they then had to involve many individuals and groups in fund raising 
and educational campaigns. 

In the Mohawk community, action for obtaining a factory was 
carried out by the newcomers who built the factory. Modernization 
of Main Street was accomplished by owners’ improving the appearance 
of their stores. The hospital was made possible when both newcomers 
and “old roots” contributed funds for a hospital building. Voting by 
citizens in this community on a bond issue provided funds for addi- 
tional school buildings.” 

In Independence County, the execution phase of the health self- 
survey turned out to be a major task, since the planning committee 
believed that information from all families in the county was prefer- 
able to a smaller number even though the smaller nurnber could be a 
scientifically selected sample. The fact that a major purpose of the 
survey was to promote interest in health among the people caused the 
committee to make this decision. Several plans were suggested for 
obtaining the data, but the one that was finally adopted was the organi- 
zation of the county on the basis of towns and townships with the 
possibility of further division into school districts.** Before the project 
was completed, over seven hundred persons called on approximately 
ten thousand families. Thus, one objective of the survey, the involve- 
ment of people in a study of health was accomplished.** 

A third method to obtain action is the development of a special 
organization for the project under the sponsorship of an institution 
or organization already established in the community. This involves a 
central committee and then as many supplementary committees as 
may be needed. Frequently this method is used by community chests, 
churches, and other similar organizations in raising funds for build- 
ings or for current expenses. Such organizations are very active for the 
duration of a campaign. When it is over, the organization disbands. 

In summary, it can be stated that there are three ways by which the 
execution phase of the action may be accomplished, namely, (1) employ- 
ing an agency to do the work, (2) assigning the task to an existing organ- 
ization in the community, and (3) establishing an organization espe- 
cially for the task. The objectives of the action will necessarily have an 
important infivence in the selection of the method. 


“Miller et al., op. cit., p. 180. “Hoffer and Freeman, op. cit., p. 23. 

*Unpublished notes. 

“It became evident, however, that this involvement was based not primarily on 
an interest in health, but rather on feelings of obligation to either persons, organiza- 
tions, or to their community. 
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From the standpoint of community development, the first method 
is likely to be less effective than either of the other two because fewer 
people in the community will become involved. This does not imply 
the employment of an outside agency should never be used. It is most 
effective when the primary objective of community action is to obtain 
a specific goal that is limited in scope. Methods 2 and 3, described 
above, are more frequently used. Method 2, assigning the task to an 
existing organization, is most effective when it is developed within a 
social system, such as a church. Plan 3, the establishment of a special 
organization, is best suited to action which is community-wide in scope 
and is planned to involve several organizations and social systems. All 
social systems should be represented in the organization. Otherwise 
there will be no point of access to the unrepresented groups. For exam- 
ple, a community fund campaign that omitted representatives of labor 
would run the risk of not receiving support from laborers or persons 
who identified themselves with labor’s interest. 

To recapitulate, it may be stated that social action is a complicated 
process. Nevertheless, a consideration of its essential aspects—initiation, 
legitimation, and execution—tends to facilitate an understanding of 
social action in a local community situation and to prevent the neglect 
of these important elements in community development programs. 


T. LYNN SMITH 


The Rural Community with 


Special Reference to Latin America 


Attention is first directed to the need for sociological studies of specific 
rural communities throughout Latin America, and this is followed by a dis- 
cussion of the nature of the rural community. Two structural types of rural 
communities are identified and described, one being that observed and 
studied by Galpin, Sanderson, and others in the United States and the other 
the true village community type which prevails in Asia and is widespread in 
countries such as Mexico, Peru, and Ecuador. In comparison with rural com- 
munities in the United States, those in Latin America are: (1) much more 
likely to be of the true village structural type; (2) much more likely to have 
a legal basis, recognition, and standing; (3) much more in the neighborhood 
stage of rural social organization; (4) far less subjected to various forces that 
are tearing them apart; (5) trade and marketing centers to a far less extent 
and ceremonial centers to a much greater degree. Finally, several of the more 
important current trends in the rural community structure in the United 
States are mentioned and discussed. 

The author is grateful to the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion for the fellowships which since 1951 have enabled him to continue his 
studies of Latin American peoples and institutions, thus making possible much 
of the observation on which this study is based. He is professor of sociology in 
the University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 


THE invitation to prepare this paper was warmly welcomed for two 
reasons: First, because of my belief that rural community studies are 
being sadly neglected by rural sociologists in the United States and, 
second, because I believe that thoroughgoing studies of the rural com- 
munity are among the most fruitful endeavors in which rural sociolo- 
gists interested in Latin America can hope to engage. I realize, of course, 
that one rarely if ever encounters nowadays little “community units” 
corresponding exactly to those identified and described by Galpin, 
Sanderson, and others in the days before the automobile and good 
roads had made their influence felt to a considerable extent in the 
rural portions of the United States. Nor do the units that still persist 
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come “neatly wrapped and labeled” in the manner that the reports of 
some investigators lead one to think they may have expected. But today, 
fully as much as in 1915, the mind that is as discerning as were those of 
Galpin and Sanderson should be able to identify and describe through- 
out rural America, in both northern and southern hemispheres, intri- 
cate webs of association, mutual awareness, and interdependence which 
deserve to be designated as communities. We should not forget that in 
pre-Galpin days the farmer in the United States commonly was desig- 
nated as “the man without a community.” 

In Latin America two types of rural community studies are urgently 
needed: (1) those that will delineate the boundaries of the various 
communities and neighborhoods of which a given governmental unit 
(municipio, department or state, or nation) is composed; and (2) those 
that will analyze and describe in detail the social forms and processes 
in representative community units. Such studies are important for 
the North American or European sociologist who seeks to expand the 
boundaries of knowledge by research in one or more of the Latin- 
American countries; and they are doubly so for the Argentine, Brazil- 
ian, Colombian, Cuban, Mexican, or Venezuclan sociologist, or for our 
colleagues in any of the fourteen other Latin-American countries. This 
is true, also, irrespective of whether the worker is attempting to make 
a contribution in the realm of pure science or whether his major con- 
cern is with the applied aspects of our ample and challenging discipline. 
As we all know, at the community level and in the community pattern 
one encounters social facts and social relationships in their most con- 
crete and meaningful expressions. Therefore, it is far more unlikely 
that a logical mind will go seriously astray if the ideas it would gen- 
eralize are subject to repeated, empirical tests at the community level. 
At this local level, too, are the most fruitful of all efforts to organize 
welfare services, effect agrarian reforms, raise levels and standards of 
living, establish and strengthen school systems, go forward with pro- 
grams of colonization and settlement, or otherwise change the social 
system in ways to benefit the rural masses. 

As is well known to the members of this audience, the origin, growth, 
and development of rural sociology in the United States came about 
very largely through studies of community delineation and studies of 
specific rural communities by men such as James M. Williams, Warren 
H. Wilson, Newell L. Sims, Charles J. Galpin, Dwight Sanderson, Carl 
C. Taylor, Carle C. Zimmerman, and a considerable number of others.! 


‘For a general summary of these developments, see, T. Lynn Smith, “Rural 
Sociology in the United States and Canada: A Trend Report,” Current Sociology, 
VI, March 1957), 10. The following are among the classic studies on the subject: 
James M. Williams, An American Town (New York: J. Kempster Printing Co., 1906); 
Warren H. Wilson, Quaker Hill (New York: Columbia University Press, 1908); 
Newell L. Sims, A Hoosier Village (New York: Columbia University Press, 1912); 
Charles J. Galpin, The Social Anatomy of an Agricultural Community (Wisconsin 
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In Latin America, too, many of those who have led the way in the 
sociological study of rural society have attempted to secure their bear- 
ings by intensive study, using a well-ordered frame of reference and 
tested research procedures, of specific rural communities. The speaker 
takes pride in the fact that the modest study of one specific Colombian 
community, which he undertook in co-operation with two Colombian 
collaborators, was followed shortly by a considerable number of signifi- 
cant studies of rural communities throughout various parts of Latin 
America.? But only the first steps have been taken. The first compre- 
hensive work on community delineation is still to be done,® and many 
intensive studies of specific rural communities must be made, to supply 
the qualitative analysis, before much headway can be gained in the 
quantitative analysis of Latin American rural society. 


NATURE OF THE RURAL COMMUNITY 


Most of what we know about the rural community grew out of the 
interest generated in the subject by North American sociologists from 
about 1910 to the present. At the beginning of the twentieth century, 
in Asia and much of Europe, in which the widespread use of the village 
pattern of settlement made the physical expression of the rural com- 
munity evident to all, the nature and limits of the rural community 
could be taken for granted. One who left the towns and cities for the 
agricultural districts went “into the villages.” “Village society” and 


Agr. Exp. Sta., Bull. 34; Madison, 1915); Dwight Sanderson, Locating the Rural 
Community (Country Life Series; Ithaca, N. Y.; N. Y. State College of Agriculture, 
1920); and Carle C. Zimmerman and Carl C. Taylor, Rural Organization: A Study 
of Primary Groups in Wake County, N. C., (North Carolina Agr. Exp. Sta., Bull. 245; 
Raleigh, 1922). 

*See T. Lynn Smith, Justo Diaz Rodriguez, and Luis Roberto Garcia, Tabio: 
Estudio de la organizacion social rural (Bogota: Ministerio de la Economia Nacional, 
1944; English ed., Washington, U.S. Dept. of Agr., Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, 1944); Olen E. Leonard, Pichilingue: A Study of Rural Life in Coastal 
Ecuador (Washington: Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 1947); Olen E. 
Leonard, Canton Chullpas: Estudio economico social en el valle de Cochabamba 
(La Paz: Ministerio de Agricultura, 19417; English ed., Washington, Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, 1948); Olen E. Leonard, Santa Cruz; Estudio economico social 
de una region (La Paz: Ministerio de Agricultura, 1948; English ed., Washington, 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 1948); Emilio Willems, Cunha, Tradicgdo e 
transi¢do em uma cultura rural do Brasil (Sao Paulo, 1948); Donald Pierson, Cruz 
das Almas: A Brazilian Village (Washington: Smithsonian Institution, 1951); Fer- 
nando Camara, Chacaltianguis: Comunidad rural en la ribera del Papaloapan 
(Mexico: Gobierno del estado de Veracruz, 1952), vol. I; and Orlando Fals Borda, 
Peasant Society in the Colombian Andes (A Study of Saucio) (Gainesville: University 
of Florida Press, 1955). 

‘Intensive work of delineation has been done, though, in the Turrialba area of 
Costa Rica. See Norman W. Painter, “The Ecological Basis of Social Systems in 
Turrialba,” in Charles P. Loomis, Julio O. Morales, Roy A. Clifford, and Olen E. 
Leonard, eds., Turrialba: Social Systems and the Introduction of Change (Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1953), ch. vi. 
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“rural society” were largely synonymous terms. Under such circum- 
stances there would have been very little point to the fine distinctions 
drawn by sociologists, even had the members of our fraternity been 
numbered among the intellectuals of those days. 

In the United States, Canada, and several of the Latin American 
countries, however, during the nineteenth century a type of rural 
society had arisen in which the prevailing locality groups were not 
cut to the familiar village patterns. The families of those who gained 
a livelihood by cultivating the soil lived widely separated from one 
another. Their homes were amid the fields and pastures and not in a 
cluster of any sort. The towns and villages which dotted the landscape 
were trade and service centers to which the farm people resorted occa- 
sionally. They were inhabited by tradesmen, artisans, professional 
people, retired farmers and their wives, the widows of deceased agricul- 
turists, and others not engaged directly in the cultivation of the soil. 
Given these ecological arrangements, in such sharp contrast with the 
locality groups found in most parts of the old world, the existence and 
nature of the rural community were not readily apparent. 

Charles J. Galpin* was the first to demonstrate the existence of a 
genuine rural community in the United States and to develop a prac- 
tical method for delineating its boundaries. The stimulus he gave did 
much to place rural community studies in the forefront as sociology 
and rural sociology developed in the United States. His classical study 
of Walworth County, Wisconsin, revealed the basic locality-group struc- 
ture of the county and demonstrated a feasible method of determining 
the limits of each rural community. On the basis of this study came 
the proposition that the rural community in the United States consists 
of two basic parts: (1) a village nucleus; and (2) a surrounding zone of 
open country in which the inhabitants are dependent upon the village 
center for commercial, financial, ceremonial, social, recreational, and 
other services. As supplemented and modified by the results of studies 
by Sanderson and his associates,® Zimmerman,® and many others, 
Galpin’s concept and methodology have proved to be among the most 
dynamic elements in the development of rural sociology. During the 
years immediately preceding the attack upon Pearl Harbor the work 
in rural community delineation, pushed by the Division of Farm Popu- 
lation and Rural Welfare, headed by Carl C. Taylor, was among the 
principal activities of rural sociologists throughout the United States.7 


‘Op. cit. 

ee particularly, Dwight Sanderson, The Rural Community (Boston: Ginn, 1932); 
and Dwight Sanderson, Rural Social and Economic Areas in Central New York 
(Cornell Agr. Exp. Sta., Bull. 614; Ithaca, 1934). 

*Carle C. Zimmerman, The Changing Community (New York: Harper, 1938). 

*For a comprehensive analysis and bibliography on the study of the community see, 
George A. Hillery, Jr., “Definitions of Community: Areas of Agreement,” Rural 
Sociology, XX (June, 1955), 111-123. 
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In recent years, however, the members of our group have given rela- 
tively little attention to the nature of rural locality groups or to the 
ways in which the rural community is changing as the full impact of 
modern and rapid means of transportation and communication is felt 
throughout the rural districts of the United States. 

On the basis of his own studies in the United States, Europe, and 
Latin America, his contacts with other rural sociologists, and his study 
of the existing literature on the subject, the speaker believes it useful 
to sketch several general propositions relative to the nature of the rural 
community.® 

First, the rural community is one of the “natural areas” with which 
the sociologist deals. Each rural community has a specific physical 
expression; it is a small but definite part of the earth’s surface. Even 
though its limits ordinarily do not figure on the geographer’s maps 
along with streams, divides, and other so-called “natural” phenomena, 
its boundaries are indelibly stamped upon the minds of its inhabitants. 
Indeed, they are the limits that determine effectively the areas of social 
participation, mutual awareness and concern, and collective action of 
many types. Hence it is important to think of the community as a spe- 
cific part of world, national, state, or county territory in which the 
residents realize that they all are “in the same boat” and thereby are 
impelled to effort for the welfare of the group over and above 
that brought forth in response to family and neighborhood interests, 
responsibilities, and obligations. 

Second, the rural community also is an area of social interaction, one 
of the varieties in the general category of “locality groups.” It differs 
fundamentally, however, from the other members of the group, such 
as the family and the neighborhood. To begin with, it is larger than 
either of these, and indeed a single community may encompass hun- 
dreds of families and dozens of neighborhoods. Whereas the family 
and the neighborhood are the classic examples of primary groups, i.c., 
those characterized by intimate, face-to-face association and of primary 
importance in the determination of human personality,® the commu- 
nity may include many persons and families who are unknown to one 
another. In fact there may be open hostility between families or between 
neighborhoods belonging to the same community. Just as the family 
is composed of intimately linked individuals, and the neighborhood is 
a cluster of families, the community frequently consists of a fairly well- 
integrated group of neighborhoods. This means, of course, that the 


“Among the author's previous efforts along these lines are T. Lynn Smith, The 
Sociology of Rural Life (3d ed.; New York: Harper, 1953), pp. 377-384; “The Role 
of the Community in American Rural Life,” Journal of Educational Sociology, XIV 
(March, 1941), 387-400; and “Trends in Community Organization and Life,’ Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, V (June, 1910), 325-334. 

*Charles H. Cooley, Social Organization (New York: Scribner, 1925), p. 23. 
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persons comprising a specific rural community may be highly diverse 
in their social characteristics and extremely individualistic in many of 
their activities. Indeed, they may have very little in common with one 
another except that they all reside in one specific fragment of territory, 
depend upon its institutions and agencies for the satisfaction of their 
basic needs, and participate for better or worse in the vicissitudes of its 
existence.!° 

Third, as indicated above, where the village type of settlement pre- 
vails, the limits of the rural community are obvious to almost anyone. 
It is easy to see their relationship to local political subdivisions of the 
province or the state. But in such countries as the United States, Can- 
ada, Brazil, Colombia, and Argentina, in which the farm homesteads 
are dispersed over the landscape, the boundaries of the rural com- 
munities are not easily identified. In such cases there is considerable 
likelihood that the limits of political subdivisions, tax districts, school 
attendance areas, and other significant boundaries will cut directly 
across the middle of such “natural areas.” Near my own home in Flor- 
ida, for example, is one rural community in which the village nucleus 
itself is split into halves by the line separating two counties, and in 
which the surrounding open-country portion of the community is 
divided among three counties. In Colombia, too, a good example of the 
lack of correspondence between community boundaries and political 
boundaries appeared in our study of the municipio of Tabio on the 
Savannah of Bogota.'! Families living in the northern portion of this 
municipio were found to be dependent upon its small seat for religious, 
educational, and political purposes; but they directed their footsteps for 
trading purposes to Zipaquira, the much larger seat of an adjacent 
municipio. However, in some parts of the United States, notably in 
parts of Texas and Georgia, and in some portions of Latin America, 
such as the Brazilian state of SAo0 Paulo, the boundaries of the small 
counties or municipios seem to define fairly well the limits of the 
contemporary rural community. 

Fourth, R. M. Maclver’s statement that “any circle of people who 
live together, who belong together, so that they share, not this or that 
particular interest, but a whole set of interests wide enough and 
complete enough to include their lives is a community,”!? adequately 
describes other essential features of the community. To meet such 
criteria any rural community must provide the basic institutions needed 
to minister to the domestic, economic, educational, political, gov- 
ernmental, religious, recreational, health, and welfare necessities of its 
members. 

“Cf. Charles P. Loomis and J. Allan Beegle, Rural Sociology: The Strategy of 
Change (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1957), pp. 31-33. 


"Smith, Diaz Rodriguez, and Garcia, op. cit., pp. 36-37. 
“Society: A Textbook of Sociology (New York: Long & Smith, 1937), pp. 9-10. 
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Finally, and by way of summary, the rural community is for the 
individual farm family the specific area covered by the web of life 
in which it is intricately involved—the territory included in the attend- 
ance area of its church and its school, the patronage areas of the stores 
at which it trades and the bank with which it deals, the service areas 
of the recreational facilities in which its members participate, and so 
forth. Naturally, within a given locality group the community attach- 
ments, contacts, and loyalties may be very strong or they may be 
very weak. A given family, or the various families in a community, may 
be largely engrossed in kinship matters and devote relatively little time, 
thought, or activity to the affairs of any larger unit; or neighborhood 
loyalties and activities may be the dominating elements, with the lives 
of the various persons almost completely submerged in the interests of 
that particular type of primary group. But, on the other hand, the web 
may be one in which the threads of interest and responsibility uniting 
the individual with society are woven into the warp and woof of a 
larger unit, one definitely beyond the realm of the primary group, to 
which we give the name of community. In addition, in a period of 
rapid change, such as has characterized the rural portions of the United 
States since 1915, and such as presently is getting under way through- 
out the immense area known as Latin America, locality group relation- 
ships may be scrambled by the weakening of community loyalties once 
prevailing and the growing pains which accompany the emergence 
of new and larger areas of interdependence. Under such circumstances 
the individual farm family may share its patronage and loyalties with 
a number of trade and service centers of varying sizes, ranging from the 
nearby hamlet to the distant metropolis.'* As will be indicated below, 
at the present time in many parts of the United States the town of 
from 3,000 to 10,000 inhabitants increasingly seems to be becoming 
the center of a web of life which embraces dozens of once fairly com- 
plete rural communities, hundreds of neighborhoods, and thousands 
of farm families. To identify, analyze, and describe the interlocking 
locality groups comprising these specific webs, and also to relate them 
to the nation’s larger cities, is, the speaker believes, one of the largest 
challenges facing the present generation of rural sociologists. 


STRUCTURAL TYPES 


On the basis of their structure the infinite variety of rural com- 
munity forms to be observed throughout the world may all be classified 
into two basic categories or types. The first of these is the one which 
long ago British scholars designated as the “village community.” The 


“For an early description of this tendency, see T. Lynn Smith, Farm Trade Cen- 
ters in Louisiana (Louisiana Agr. Exp. Sta., Bull. 234; Baton Rouge, 1933), pp. 54-56. 
Other literature on the subject is reviewed in Smith, The Sociology of Rural Life, 
chs. XV, XXiii. 
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second is that which Galpin identified and defined as the rural com- 
munity consisting of a village or town nucleus plus the farmsteads in 
a zone tributary to it. 

Each of these two basic types consists, in turn, of two principal 
parts. In the village community these are: (1) the village nucleus; and 
(2) the surrounding gardens, fields, pastures, meadows, and woods 
which are used for agricultural, stock-raising, and collecting activities 
by the villagers and to which they commute daily for the performance 
of the necessary tasks. In this type of community the village nucleus 
consists of the homes of agriculturists; the barns, sheds, and corrals 
for their livestock; the homes, stores, workshops, and offices of the few 
tradesmen, artisans, and professional persons who are found in the 
rural community; and all the community's ceremonial, recreational, 
administrative, and educational buildings. The surrounding zone, 
almost entirely devoid of buildings (other than temporary structures 
used for crop watching and herding), is easily identified and delimited, 
since the inhabitants of the village themselves cultivate or otherwise 
make use of the parcels of which it is composed. The extreme frag- 
mentation of holdings usually found in this type of community also 
serves to diffuse family interests broadly throughout all parts of the 
community's area. Under such circumstances the nature and limits of 
the rural community are readily apparent to all, and the task of deline- 
ating community boundaries is reduced to the minimum. 

Where either scattered farmsteads or the line-village pattern of 
settlement prevail, the second structural type of community also is to 
be found. In this case the village or town which constitutes the com- 
munity’s nucleus is not primarily a residential center for farmers and 
their families. Indeed there may be very few or no agriculturists living 
there. Instead it is a trade, service, and ceremonial center inhabited 
by families whose income is derived from the commercial enterprises 
in which they are engaged, the professional or other services which 
they render, or, perhaps, from the work of their breadwinners as 
artisans, casual laborers, and so on. Frequently villages and towns of 
this type are the seats of small manufacturing enterprises, and some of 
their inhabitants are engaged directly in manufacturing and processing. 
In such centers the cluster of buildings devoted to religious, educa- 
tional, administrative, and recreational purposes may be substantial, 
but rarely does it contain all such facilities of the community. 

Likewise, in this structural type the portion of the rural community 
lying outside the perimeter of the village or town nucleus differs 
substantially from that of the village community. As in the case of the 
latter, it also consists of fields, pastures, meadows, and woodlands; 
but in this type of community the gardens, arable lands, pastures, 
meadows, and woodlands used by a specific farm family constitute a 
single territorial unit, or at most of two or three segments. Each farm 
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family has its home, its barns and sheds, and its other outbuildings 
located in a group amid the fields it works. This serves greatly to 
restrict family knowledge and interests to a small segment of the com- 
munity’s territory. The members of the farm family commute to the 
village or town nucleus for purposes of trade, for professional services, 
and, frequently, for religious, educational, and recreational activities. 
But the open country is not necessarily devoid of churches, school 
buildings, commercial establishments, and processing plants such as 
creameries, cheese factories, cotton gins, and grain elevators. Under 
such circumstances the boundaries of the rural community are not 
readily apparent, and indeed it required unusual genius to identify 
and describe the web of relationships of which such a community 


is composed. 
SOME DIFFERENCES BETWEEN NORTH AMERICAN 
AND LATIN AMERICAN COMMUNITIES 


Rural communities in the United States and Canada are far from 
being a homogeneous lot. Those in the Midwest are not exact dupli- 
cates of those in New England, the South, or the West, or in any of 
Canada’s various regions. Even within a given social and cultural 
region there is considerable variation from community to community. 
Nevertheless, the differences one encounters in this respect as he moves 
about north of the Rio Grande are very much less than those he 
observes when he travels from Mexico to Argentina and Chile. Of 
course the rural communities of Latin America have not been studied 
as thoroughly as those of the United States and Canada, but in the 
paragraphs that follow the speaker attempts to set forth some of the 
more significant differences between the communities of the two great 
world areas as they appear to him after the quarter of a century he 
has devoted to comparative studies of Anglo-Saxon America, Spanish 
America, and Portuguese America. 

1. Much larger proportions of the rural communities of Latin 
America, in comparison with those of the United States and Canada, 
fall into the village community category. As is well known, there are 
relatively few agricultural village communities north of the Rio 
Grande. Even though communities of this type were the first to be 
established in New England, at the present time they persist only in 
the Mormon settlements in the Great Basin and among some of the 
Spanish American sections of the Southwest. From the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and from the Gulf of Mexico to the northern limits of 
settlement in Canada, the prevailing type of rural community is that 
composed of the village or town nucleus plus the farm families living 
in the surrounding area. On the other hand, in such countries as 
Mexico, Guatemala, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia, the village community 
type prevails, and it is of considerable importance in some of the others, 
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such as Honduras and Colombia. Frequently in countries like Mexico, 
Guatemala, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia, where aboriginal elements are 
strong, even the land is owned by the village, i.e., the community. 
Furthermore, over much Latin American territory the large sugar 
and coffee plantations, which generally employ the village pattern of 
settlement for their workers, actually are genuine village community 
units in and of themselves. 

2. In the United States and Canada, exception being made of a few 
of the New England states, almost never does the territorial unit 
embraced within a given rural community have any legal basis, recog- 
nition, or standing. But in Latin America as a general rule the sepa- 
ration of state and church was slow in coming about, and even today 
the local government unit, designated as a municipio in most of the 
countries, corresponds exactly to the church parish. Furthermore, the 
boundaries of the municipios are almost always drawn with social 
and economic factors taken into consideration, so that they correspond 
much more closely to natural social areas than do those in the United 
States. Frequently this has the result of giving de facto legal status to 
the rural community unit. Of course in such states as Texas and 
Georgia, the improvement of facilities for communication and trans- 
portation, the comparative stability of county boundaries, and the 
various advantages enjoyed by county seats over their competitors, 
seem gradually to be transforming the county into a genuine com- 
munity. But this is not general throughout the United States. 

3. In most parts of Latin America rural social organization remains 
in the neighborhood stage to a much greater extent than is true in 
the United States.'* This is to say that most of the areas of association 
are restricted, that the web of life of the ordinary rural inhabitant is 
small with very few threads extending beyond the small area of daily, 
face-to-face contacts, that many of the things that cannot be provided 
within the small group must be done without, and that the person and 
family are closely identified with and bound up in the life of the 
immediate vicinity and only remotely conscious of and infrequently 
in contact with the activities of the larger and more complete areas 
of human interaction. Indeed, in immense portions of Latin America 
family, kinship, and neighborhood ties are so strong that the next level 
of association, the community, receives relatively little attention and 
loyalty. Of course where the village community prevails, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to distinguish between community and neighborood. 

4. Trade and commerce are of much less relative importance in 
Latin American than in North American community relationships 
and processes. As is well known, the integrating force of trade has been 
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“For Brazil, this point is developed in considerable detail in T. Lynn Smith, 
Brazil: People and Institutions (rev. ed.; Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1954), pp. 509-523. 
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so great in the rural portions of the United States that rural sociologists 
in general have referred to the village or town nucleus as the “trade 
center.” In Latin America, however, the equivalents frequently are 
“ceremonial center” or “church center.” Trade and commerce play 
relatively insignificant roles, with the weekly market or fair at the 
administrative and church seat being the occasion and the scene of the 
bulk of the exchange. In most of the countries, barter still figures 
prominently in the economic life of the community. As agriculture 
becomes more commercialized, though, as transportation and communi- 
cation facilities are improved, and as the self-sufficiency of the farm 
family decreases, this may be expected to change rapidly and along 
the same general lines as such social differentiation followed in the 
United States and Canada. 

5. In Latin America there are comparatively few forces that are 
dismembering the rural community, whereas in the United States 
various strong factors are cutting it into segments, pulling it apart, or 
at least preventing it from becoming a strong, solid, and well-integrated 
unit. In our country, unlike most Latin American countries, legal, 
administrative, juridical, and fiscal boundaries generally are drawn 
with complete disregard for the limits of the natural areas we designate 
as communities. As a result we should not wonder that the rural com- 
munity is so weak; rather the wonder is that the spirit of association 
has been able to withstand, to the extent that it has, the mutilation 
that seems to be our regular procedure. Let us consider a few of the 
ways in which this cutting up, tearing apart, and other mutilation of 
the community unit goes on in the United States. 

First, county lines are drawn without respect to community and 
neighborhood attachments of the farm families involved. Sometimes 
this procedure merely shears off a part of the open-country zone that 
is tributary to some town or village nucleus, thus making it necessary 
for some farm families to be involved for tax purposes, political activ- 
ity, law enforcement, and so on, with a county seat quite different 
from the village or town with which they maintain the majority of 
their interests, business transactions,: recreational activities, church 
relationships, and so forth. In some cases, though, even the community 
nucleus itself is divided by a county line, and the rural community 
itself may have segments that fall within three or even four counties. 
Perhaps for the reason that Latin American societies lack functional 
systems of parallel lines, such as those which define sections, townships, 
and ranges in the United States and Canada, the dividing lines they do 
employ are more likely to correspond to significant social and economic 
boundaries. In any case they appear to be far less artificial than those 
we customarily utilize. 

Second, school districts and school attendance areas are drawn, and 
even school buildings themselves are located, with almost every con- 
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sideration in mind except the limits of the complex web of social 
relationships which constitute the community. Likewise drainage dis- 
tricts, irrigation districts, and all sorts of other special entities, all 
with substantial powers to levy taxes, are established with little or no 
thought about the limits of the natural social groupings in the areas 
affected. All of this tears away at the unity and strength of the local 
community unit. So far there are no comparable developments in 
Latin America. 

Third, the practice of allowing small population centers to incorpo- 
rate, i.e., to set themselves apart and enjoy a corporate existence 
separate and distinct from the open-country portions of the same 
communities, is particularly effective in weakening the rural commu- 
nity in the United States. It also is a frequent cause of the town-country 
conflict which arises between the inhabitants of the two parts of the 
rural community. Nowhere in Latin America is such an unnatural 
division of fundamental community interests permitted. The same 
local governmental institutions, weak though they are, serve both parts 
of the rural community. 

Fourth, our rapidly improving means of transportation and com- 
munication have greatly speeded up the process of social differentiation, 
thus tearing away at parts of existing community patterns of associ- 
ation and organization. The highly specialized retail units in distant 
towns and cities are enabled to attract the patronage of the farmers 
in the open-country parts of the community, and even of the villagers 
themselves. This siphons off to the center of a larger unit a consider- 
able part of the trade formerly enjoyed by village merchants. Perhaps 
in many parts of the United States it is adding a newer and higher 
level of integration to the three (family, neighborhood, and rural com- 
munity), heretofore of greatest significance in the rural sections of 
the nation. Similar is the situation with respect to recreational 
activities, especially in Texas and other portions of the great plains, 
where many rural families think little of driving seventy-five or one 
hundred miles to attend a movie or participate in some other form 
of recreation. 

Commuting by farm youths, who have finished high school, to 
junior colleges, colleges, and universities located in towns and cities 
far beyond the limits of the rural communities in which they live is 
another expression of the same process of social differentiation; and 
the loyalties and attachments formed in the college town by the stu- 
dents and their relatives, especially in all that has to do with football 
and other sports, constitutes another serious inroad upon the spirit of 
association and consciousness of mutual interest at the rural com- 
munity level. 

In brief, all of these expanding social and economic horizons made 
possible by our modern means of communication and transportation 
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are tearing away at the bodily structure of the rural community. Even 
the television program, which brings the representatives of distant 
business firms, recreational organizations, cultural groups, and so on 
into the living rooms of the farm and village families, helps to divide 
the loyalty and attachments that once were concentrated largely within 
the rural community. As yet in most parts of Latin America, the effects 
of such forces are comparatively slight. 


CURRENT TENDENCIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


To conclude this discussion, I shall comment briefly upon what seem 
to be the principal changes now taking place in the rural community 
structure of the United States. It is not unlikely that somewhat similar 
changes will get under way in various parts of Latin America in the 
not-too-distant future, but they can hardly be said to be taking place 
on any considerable scale at the present time. Indeed this comparative 
lag in the process of rural social differentiation is one of the principal 
features that distinguishes rural society in the countries from Mexico 
to Argentina from that in the United States and Canada. 

The locality-group structure of the United States is passing through 
a period of intensive change. This has been especially true since the 
possession and use of the automobile by farm families became almost 
universal and the construction of extensive state systems of highways 
and farm-to-market roads made it possible for the members of each 
farm family to go to one or more villages, towns, or cities quickly, 
easily, cheaply, and frequently. It also is greatly influenced by other 
means of rapid communication such as the telephone, the radio, and 
television, now so prevalent in the rural districts. 

In colonial times, and for decades thereafter, the activities of the 
members of the North American farm family were exclusively limited 
to the narrow realm of the immediate neighborhood, a segment of 
territory in which all knew one another by their first names. Economic, 
educational, religious, and recreational activities were, for the most 
part, confined to the same small circle of friends and neighbors, and 
social differentiation in general was so slight as to be negligible. The 
folkways, traditional morals, and other mores, reflected a high degree 
of homogeneity among the residents of any particular locality. 

Revolutionary changes have taken place in these respects during 
the last one hundred years and especially in the last quarter of a 
century. Neighborhoods still persist, and indeed there still is much 
mutual aid among North American farmers, but their importance has 
greatly diminished, and in many sections of the country it is hard to 
find any social unit genuinely deserving the designation. Many of the 
open-country churches have been closed, and the farmers who once 
constituted their congregations have affiliated with churches located 
in the villages and small towns. In nearly all sections of the country 
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the one-teacher, rural school is giving way to central and consolidated 
schools whose buildings and other facilities are in the county seat or 
other population centers and to which the farm children are trans- 
ported daily by buses. The greatly decreased self-sufficiency of the 
farm, the highly commercial nature of most farm enterprises, and 
the endless variety of goods and services required by the standard of 
living now prevailing throughout the agricultural districts are resulting 
in the transfer of nearly all of the economic relationships of the farm 
family from the country store and local shipping point. These economic 
relationships are now distributed among a multitude of highly special- 
ized commercial enterprises located in places of all sizes from the 
nearest hamlet to the nation’s large metropolitan centers. Nowadays 
the typical North American farmer’s economic dealings are spread 
among a couple of hamlets, a few villages, several towns, and one or 
more cities. Not infrequently farmers living in the surrounding area 
will be found as active members of such groups as the Rotary Club, 
the Kiwanis Club, and the Chamber of Commerce in cities having as 
many as 25,000 or 50,000 inhabitants. In the field of recreation, the 
changes have been just as dramatic. Gone are the days in which gather- 
ings of neighbors for picnics, dances, and bees of various types con- 
stituted the bulk of the recreational activities of rural people in the 
United States. Today media such as the radio and television bring 
entertainment and diversion from all over the nation into the living 
rooms of farm families, and the automobile whisks farm men, women, 
and children to the motion picture and other commercial recreational 
establishments in the population centers within a considerable radius 
of the farmstead. 

All of this raises the question today, as it did about 1915 when Dr. 
Galpin commenced his classic work, as to the nature of the American 
farmer’s community. In part the answer is the same. The rural com- 
munity in the United States, the farmer’s community, consists of two 
parts: (1) a fairly complete trade and service center inhabited by mer- 
chants, professional men and women, those engaged in transportation 
and perhaps a little industry, artisans of various types, those employed 
in construction activities, service and repair workers, laborers of 
various types, and the members of their families; and (2) a surrounding 
zone in which the farmers residing there are dependent upon that 
particular trade and service center for the bulk of the economic, edu- 
cational, religious, and recreational, and professional services needed 
by themselves and the members of their families. But in part the 
answer is different from the classic one, just outlined, for, as indicated 
above, the automobile, good roads, and other rapid means of com- 
munication have produced drastic changes in our pattern of community 
relationships since Galpin wrote, some forty years ago. 

The basic fact is that the farmer’s social and economic horizons have 
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continued to expand. More and more he and the members of his 
family are found for a great variety of purposes in larger places distant 
from their farm home. This varies considerably in different parts of 
the country, of course, for while the farm family in the Southwest may 
think nothing of driving seventy-five miles or more in order to attend 
a movie, in Pennsylvania or another of the eastern states, such a trip 
for such a purpose would be considered extreme. Of course in the east- 
ern states density of population is much greater and the distances from 
a given farm to various sizeable towns and cities are not so great. 
Throughout the nation, though, the basic fact is that farm families 
definitely are increasing their participation in the economic and social 
life of some urban center; or stated another way, with respect to a city 
of from 10,000 to 100,000 inhabitants the web of social and economic 
relationships of the farm families living within a radius of from fifteen 
to fifty miles is becoming stronger and stronger. In the less densely 
populated sections of the country the radius involved may be con- 
siderably greater than fifty miles. 

Naturally this tendency is having decided effects on rural life in 
the United States from the standpoint of the individual farmer, the 
farm family, and the rural community. In the first place, it, along 
with various other factors, is eliminating many of the differences that 
once distinguished rural from urban people in the United States. It 
is, for example, becoming increasingly dificult to identify the farmer, 
the farmer’s wife, or his son or daughter, by mode of dress, manner 
of speech, intellectual interest and abilities, moral standards, and so 
forth. The farm family aspires to and achieves about as many of the 
material comforts of living as does the urban family, including elec- 
tricity in the home, running water, modern bathrooms, electric refrig- 
erators, and television sets. It probably now is even more likely to 
have a family car. Rural life and urban life in the United States 
resemble one another much more closely than was the case fifty 
years ago. 

The effect upon what was once the fairly complete and self-sufh- 
cient rural community also seems apparent even though we lack the 
carefully documented studies needed to demonstrate it conclusively. 
Many of the functions once performed by the rural villages and the 
smallest urban centers (towns just over the 2,500 mark), which con- 
stituted the trade and social nuclei for the nation’s rural communities, 
are being taken over by the larger places. To date this probably is 
largely confined to trade, recreation, and professional services. Rarely, 
for example, has my attention been called to a farmer who is function- 
ing importantly as a member or dignitary in a large urban congre- 
gation, comparable to the important roles men from the open-country 
part of the rural community usually play in the activities and on 
the governing bodies of village and town churches. Even so, though, 
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the loss of trade and business has a serious adverse effect upon the 
mercantile establishments of the villages and small towns. When this 
is accompanied, as frequently is the case, especially in the southern 
part of the United States, by the removal of the high school and even 
the elementary school from the village, such a population center is 
almost certain to decline. Many of these places already have diminished 
to such an extent that they no longer are entitled to be called the 
nuclei of independent communities and at best must be thought of as 
semicommunities, mere satellites of the urban centers within whose 
orbits they are now encompassed. This process, which, it appears to 
me, has been especially marked in the last decade, bids fair to continue 
at an even more rapid pace in the years immediately ahead. I believe 
it is having a fundamental influence upon rural life in the United 
States. The time may come when the city of from 10,000 to 50,000 
inhabitants will be the nucleus of the community in which the farm 
population within a radius of twenty five to fifty miles have most of 
their basic interests and activities intermingled with those of the city’s 
inhabitants. 


Applied Sociology Notes 


TEACHING METHODS OF COMMUNITY RESEARCH 
TO NONSOCIOLOGY MAJORS 


THE purpose of this paper is to describe and analyze a teaching situation 
which involves the Departments of Rural Sociology and of Agricultural Edu- 
cation at North Carolina State College. The former department is in the 
School of Agriculture, while the latter is in the School of Education. The actual 
work involves the teaching of a course by a rural sociologist, with emphasis on 
methods of community research, to students who are seniors in vocational 
agriculture. And, two-thirds of the course, at least in the matter of time, is 
taught while these seniors are doing their student teaching and are out in the 
field. The program has been under way for four years, and the number of 
students varies from about forty to approximately sixty a year. Also, by way 
of background, these students usually have had only an introductory course 
in rural sociology, and most of them have had no work in general sociology. 

There are three basic and interrelated assumptions underlying this teach- 
ing program. (1) Vocational agriculture is fundamentally a local, i-e., commu- 
nity program. (2) The adult education phase of the vo-ag program is of equal 
importance to that of teaching high-school students. (3) A sound research 
philosophy and a good understanding of relatively simple community research 
procedures are essential tools in vo-ag teaching and problem solving. Within 
this framework of basic assumptions the teaching program described here is 
embedded. 

Before turning to an analysis of the teaching program per se, perhaps it 
would be well to insure that we have a general idea of the magnitude of the 
vocational agriculture program in the United States. 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE IN THE NATION 
AND IN NORTH CAROLINA 

The Vocational Agriculture Education program in the United States is 
now forty years old if we determine its beginning to coincide with the passage 
of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. This does not, of course, underestimate the 
importance of the three to four thousand schools that had some type of agri- 
culture in the curriculum prior to the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act. 

During the past four decades, vocational agriculture has become one of 
major rural life programs in several states as well as in the nation as a whole. 
In 1955, for example, there were more local teachers of vocational agriculture 
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than there were personnel employed in the Agricultural Extension Service at 
the county level. Or, looking at this picture another way, in 1955 there were 
10,989 vo-ag teachers of all-day boys as compared with 6,238 county agricul- 
tural agents and assistants. Vocational agriculture is now a $55,000,000 pro- 
gram in the United States with more than three-quarters of a million adult 
farmers and prospective farmers receiving systematic, agricultural education 
instruction. 

During the 1956-1957 school year, there were in North Carolina 591 depart- 
ments of vo-ag, and these were manned by 629 teachers. This number of vo-ag 
teachers might be compared with 646 agricultural extension professional per- 
sonnel at the county level in 1957. This number of 629 may more realistically 
be compared with 368 agricultural extension agents and assistants at the 
county level. Vocational agriculture in North Carolina has developed into 
a more than three-million-dollar program. 

These data are not presented in order to array one program against another 
in terms of purposes, functions, or activities. These comparisons are presented 
as aids in visualizing the magnitude of the program of vocational agricultural 
education in the nation and in North Carolina. 


ROLE PERFORMANCE OF THE TEACHER 
OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


Our efforts have been deliberate in that we have tried to teach community 
research methods in relation to a specific status so as to enhance the role 
performance of the person filling that position. It has been necessary, there- 
fore, to discover those roles which are peculiar to the position of vo-ag teacher. 
Since there has been little sociological research in this area, we have had to 
build our knowledge of the roles from personal observations. 

Six roles peculiar to the position of vo-ag teacher_are used here as a basis 
of discussion. The statement of these roles has been developed through per- 
sonal observation and has been constructed largely on the basis of the teach- 
er’s allocation of time—what the vo-ag teacher actually does. 

The six roles which have been isolated to serve as a basis for this analysis 
are presented below. 

1. The role of teacher oe all-day high-school boys: Even though the role 
here is the common one of a teacher of high-school boys, the way in which he 
teaches is somewhat unique. The rural sociologist, through methods of com- 
munity research, is able to contribute effectively along three lines: (1) sys- 
tematic research is a means of determining in a broad sense what to teach; 
(2) research is a major tool for the discovering of community resources for use 
in the teaching process; and (3) research must be relied upon as the one tool 
available for continuous evaluation of the total vo-ag program in a community. 

2. The role of teacher of adults who are established in farming: Here the 
teacher has no captive audience, and he must develop customers on his own. 
Traditionally, this has resulted in the establishment of organized evening 
classes for a relatively small group of farmers who meet regularly either 
throughout the year or for a shorter specified period of time. This concept 
is rapidly changing, and it is in this area that rural sociologists have a great 
deal to contribute. 

3. The role of group organizer and group sustainer: During the past quar- 
ter century, a large -proportion of the vo-ag teachers have established, devel- 
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oped, and sustained an organization known as the Future Farmers of America 
(F.F.A.—N.F.A. among Negroes). Also a large number of teachers have organ- 
ized advisory councils to assist in developing the total vo-ag program in the 
community. Many of the teachers co-operate with the major farm organiza- 
tions as well as with other organizations whose purposes dovetail with the 
objectives of the local vo-ag program. 

4. The role of interpreter of community change: Many and perhaps most 
of the high-school districts in North Carolina do not coincide with any other 
important governmental area. Consequently, available secondary data are of 
little direct use to the vo-ag teacher in program building, program evalua- 
tion, and interpreting change in the community. Also, these high-school dis- 
tricts are consolidated units, and they may, and usually do, contain several 
smaller locality groups; and these differ among themselves to a considerable 
extent in many instances. 

If the vo-ag teacher is to do a fundamental job of directing change in such 
areas as increasing agricultural production, developing new enterprise com- 
binations, and improving levels of living, he must have base data for the 
specific community. It is precisely in this area that the rural sociologist is able 
to be of service to the total vo-ag program. It is only on the basis of sound 
data that the vo-ag teacher can adequately perform the fundamental role of 
interpreter of change in the community. 

5. The role of technician—knowledge and skills: It is quite true, of course, 
that certain phases of this role are performed in the first two roles—teaching 
all-day boys and teaching adult farmers. But the role of technician—technical 
knowledge and skills in relation especially to production, marketing, and gov- 
ernmental regulations—is much broader than the first two roles. The vo-ag 
teacher is called on to perform many technical services for individuals and 
families who have no direct involvement in his organized instructional pro- 
gram. A knowledge of human relations and community values and an under- 
standing of research resource materials may make the teacher see these service 
calls in an entirely new light. The rural sociologist is able to help the teacher 
put these service calls (or the lack of them) into a research framework, and 
through these the teacher makes necessary adjustments in the community 
vo-ag program. 

6. The role of member of agricultural worker's council and other county 
planning groups: During recent years agricultural workers’ councils have been 
developed in the various counties throughout North Carolina. One of the 
broad purposes of the council is to develop short- and long-range plans for 
rural life changes within a county. It is obvious, of course, that the vo-ag 
teacher can contribute little to the planning phase unless he has a rather 
thorough knowledge of his community; and, if at any time he does not have 
that knowledge, he should have the tools with which to obtain that under- 
standing. At the same time, he must be able to interpret objectives and goals 
in the light of his school-community situation and even in terms of the smaller 
locality groups. Only when equipped with community understanding based on 
research is the vo-ag teacher able to contribute effectively to planning at the 
county level and only then is he able to translate functionally those plans 
and goals into an action program for his community. 

Summary: This classification of roles may be justly criticized as not being 
sufficiently sharp and as overlapping in several places. But the lack of sharp- 
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ness and the overlapping is due, in the main, to the failure of rural sociologists 
to do research on the vo-ag program. We have been handicapped in that we 
have tried to develop a teaching program simultaneously with gaining an 
understanding of the roles performed by teachers of vocational agriculture. 
Attention is now directed toward the teaching program, and this program is 
planned to train student teachers to perform these roles more effectively 
through community research. 


GENERAL PROCEDURES IN THE CONDUCT OF THE COURSE 

I work with the seniors while they are doing their student teaching in voca- 
tional agriculture. They register with me for a course entitled “Introduction 
to Social Research.” The course carries only two semester hours of college 
credit. The emphasis is on the community—understanding the local commu- 
nity as a basis of program planning. During a semester these seniors in vo-ag 
are on the campus for about six weeks and in the field—in their teaching 
center—for approximately ten weeks. 

During the on-campus phase of this program, we emphasize over and over, 
and in many different ways, research as a fundamental tool in teaching 
and program planning. We struggle together gaining an understanding of 
(1) research as an approach and a philosophy; (2) some of the strategic subject- 
matter areas for research, especially for community understanding; and 
(3) simple but basic elements of sound research methodology. 

In the area for which I have major responsibility—locally we call it simply 
community study—the field experience is divided into two parts of five weeks 
duration. During the first five weeks of field experience the student teacher 
attempts to gain an understanding of the community itself by examining rather 
carefully five major areas of community life and labor: (1) ecological pattern- 
ing in the school community; (2) population composition and certain demo- 
graphic processes; (3) economic life of the community with special reference 
to agriculture; (4) educational attainment and attitudes toward education; 
and (5) formal organizational structures as related to agriculture. 

I must not leave the impression that the static or cross-sectional phase of 
community life is stressed exclusively. Actually, equal emphasis is placed on 
change in each of the five areas. In this way the resident or supervising teacher 
nearly always learns something new about his community even though he has 
been there for a number of years, and he may have had student teachers for 
a numbers of years, also. 

A written report on this phase of the work is required at the end of five 
weeks in the student-teaching center. This report is a joint product by the 
students at each center—usually two students. 

During the first five weeks’ period I visit the students in their teaching 
center and work with them and the resident teacher. Whenever possible this 
visit is made with the vo-ag staff supervisor from the college. Usually about a 
half-day is spent in each center. These visits are of course very time-consuming, 
but they are, in my opinion, a very necessary part of the total program. 

In the second five weeks’ period of field training, individual research experi- 
ence is stressed. In this phase each student selects a “problem” for solving 
through research. The problem selected for study by the student must have 
grown out of his community analysis, his teaching experience, or his other 
observations in the community. During the past years we have had research 
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projects in a host of areas—such as, adoption of recommended practices, reten- 
tion of nonrecommended practices, use of fertilizers, soil testing, milk con- 
sumption by vo-ag boys, use of the farm shop by adult farmers, decision mak- 
ing, leadership as a basis for constituting an advisory council, certain aspects 
of community development, etc. Each student prepares a written report in 
which the results of his study are presented. 

During this phase of the work I again visit the students in their teaching 
center. This visit is, of course, even more time-consuming than the first visit, 
as it iS necessary to work with each student individually. But despite the time 
required, this visit is a necessary part of the program. 

In this brief description of the general procedures that we have developed 
for conducting the course, I should like to stress that it is now much more 
than a course for two semester hours of credit. It is in reality an integrated 
part of the total program of student-teacher training in vocational agriculture. 


SOME PROBLEMS IN THE PROGRAM 

It is, of course, impossible to outline all the problems that have been encoun- 
tered in developing this teaching program. Consequently, only a few of the 
current pressing procedural problems will be indicated. 

1. Time: The field visits are very time-consuming. For example, this fall, 
1957, we will have sixty vo-ag seniors doing their student teaching in thirty 
centers. Some of these centers will be approximately two hundred miles away 
from the college campus. 

2. Timing: Another significant problem is that of timing the visits so that 
they are most effective. In spite of a considerable amount of preplanning, my 
visits in many instances will be either too early or too late to be most beneficial 
to the student. 

3. Training and attitudes of some supervising teachers: To a considerable 
number of the supervising vo-ag teachers, this emphasis on systematic com- 
munity analysis and research as a tool in teaching represents a new approach 
and creates a new,role in the performance of which they feel ill at ease in 
terms of their own training. In some cases it has meant that the supervising 
teacher assumed little responsibility for this phase of the student teacher's field 
experience, and this has added to the time that I have had to devote to the 
students. Also, the supervising teachers may have unfavorable attitudes toward 
adding research tools to the teacher role—they have not considered this as a 
part of their role. In some instances these unfavorable attitudes, in the begin- 
ning, are the result of doubt about the feasibility of the new approach. To 
other teachers the emphasis on community research gives a feeling of insecurity 
as they doubt their ability to work with the student teachers. In this phase, 
at least, the supervising teacher may feel inferior to the student teacher. 

4. Sudents lack knowledge of teaching center: Special problems arise during 
the first six weeks, while the students are on the campus, due to their lack of 
or very superficial knowledge of the school community to which they have 
been assigned (or have selected) for student teaching. As a consequence, for 
some students the classroom work—lectures, discussions, and student reports 
—is abstract and theoretical; and this is very important in the light of the 
very strong ideology of practicability held by so many of the students. 

5. Students do not see the results of their work: A final problem specified 
here is related to the fact that most of the student teachers never see or even 
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know about any action that is a consequence of their research work. Knowing 
that they are unlikely to see their work translated into action results in 
lethargy and apathy on the part of some student teachers. During the final 
conference with the entire group after they return to campus, some time is 
devoted to exchanging experiences and, in a few cases each year, some direct 
action is reported. I assume major responsibility for learning as much as pos- 
sible about the resulting action in the various communities. These experiences 
are related to the next group of students. As these direct actions resulting 
from student-teacher research pile up, they help a great deal in working 


with the students. 


A TEACHING AND RESEARCH CHALLENGE 


Vocational agriculture is now one of the major rural life educational pro- 
grams in America. Measured in terms of space given to this program in the 
introductory rural sociology texts and by research articles in the official journal, 
one would not reach such a conclusion. The rural texts devote very little 
attention to the vo-ag program—the variation is from failure to mention the 
program at all to giving only a paragraph or two; and, as an aside, it might be 
pointed up that some of the statements made reveal only a superficial under- 
standing of the program. A casual survey of Rural Sociology failed to reveal 
a single major research article devoted to the vo-ag program. 

Compare this emphasis, on the other hand, with the rather sizeable empha- 
sis given to the Agricultural Extension Service program both in the texts as 
well as in major research articles in the journal. Yet, the vo-ag program is 
almost entirely community-oriented while the Extension Service is not so 
orientated or at least not nearly to the same degree. These statements are not 


made by way of criticizing either the authors of texts or research workers—the 
statements are made to point up an area in which rural sociologists can make 
substantial contributions. Furthermore, as I have learned from experience, 
there is a great need for substantive research in the program of vocational 
agriculture if, in teaching, rural sociologists are to make their maximum con- 
tribution. If this is interpreted as a plea, so be it—for the teaching, research, 
and service opportunities are enormous. 


Seitz C. Mayo 


North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Edited by WALTER C. McKAIN, Jr. 
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Bogue, Donald J. Components of Population Change, 1940-50: Estimates of 
New Migration and Natural Increase for Each Standard Metropolitan Area 
and State Economic Area. Oxford, O.: Scripps Foundation, 1957. 145 pp. 
$3.75. 

This monograph is the twelfth in a series of thirteen monographs entitled 
Scripps Foundation Studies in Population Distribution. Number 13 is in 
preparation. This monograph is divided into two main sections: (1) Descrip- 
tion of Procedure and Analysis of Results and (2) Statistics for Individual 
Areas. Part | has three major chapters: Chapter | details the components of 
population change and how they were measured; Chapter 2 discusses the com- 
ponents of population change for state economic areas and standard metro- 
politan areas; Chapter 3 analyzes the components of population change for 
standard metropolitan areas (and central cities and rings) by age and color. 

All people interested in demography and particularly those working with 
reproductive change and net migration will want to read with care the sec- 
tion on procedure. Bogue gives a concise treatment of the best and current 
techniques for measuring these areas in population. 

He points out that this study is designed to make generally available statis- 
tics of the components of population change for the 1940-1950 decade for 
two sets of areas: (a) the state economic areas, economic subregions, and 
economic regions, and (b) the central cities and metropolitan rings of all 
standard metropolitan areas having a population of 100,000 or more in 1950. 
The first of these sets of data is published and discussed in Chapter 2. The 
second comprises Chapter 3. He indicates that components of population 
change cannot be tabulated directly; they must be measured indirectly by an 
estimating procedure. The study uses many refinements in estimating pro- 
cedure so that the errors are kept to a minimum. There is no question that 
Bogue has tried to do what he suggests, i.e., “to represent the maximum use 
of demographic techniques to produce good estimates."” He has made every 
effort to use the latest techniques in refinements. For example, on page 4 he 
discusses the major problems of: (a) adjustment of birth and death data for 
underregistration and for improvements in completeness of registration during 
the decade; (b) adjustment of the 1940 population count for change in the 
definition of college students to make it comparable with 1950; and (c) military 
mobilization during this decade. 

He also indicates the techniques and refinements that are necessary because 
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of the annexation problem since almost two-thirds of the central cities had 
annexed population during the decade. 

Part 2 gives the statistics for individual areas in five major tables. The 
components of population change and net migration are available for all 
economic regions, economic subregions for the economic areas, principal 
standard metropolitan areas, central cities, and metropolitan rings. Practically 
all of this is available by color, sex, and age for the decade 1940-1950. 

Bogue has done us a distinct service by making these data available in a 
form that is very usable, and he is to be highly complimented on the precision 
and refinements he introduced in this monograph. 

Douc as G. MARSHALL 
Department of Rural Sociology 
University of Wisconsin 


Bogue, D. J., H. S. Shryock, Jr., and §. A. Hoermann. Subregional Migration 
in the United States, 1935-40. Vol. 1, Streams of Migration Flows between 
Environments. Oxford, O.: Scripps Foundation, 1957. vi, 333 pp. $5.25. 
The emphasis of this monograph is upon the volume and velocity of sub- 

regional streams of migration for the 1935-1940 period through a detailed 
analysis of the migration data contained in the 1940 Census. Embodied in 
this single volume are: (a) a highly readable, concise summary of the con- 
cepts and theoretical framework of the migration process, (b) a demonstration 
of the feasibility (and practicability) of applying relatively sophisticated tech- 
niques to basic census data, and (c) a presentation of a mass of subregional 
migration data for the entire United States so as to provide the opportunity 
for many independent research efforts. 

These data are particularly valuable for the rural sociologist, because the 
1940 Census was the first U.S. Census for which previous place of residence 
was obtained and the only Census which categorized previous place of resi- 
dence by urban, rural nonfarm, and rural farm. It is to the credit of the 
authors that they are careful to point out the limitations of their data, par- 
ticularly in reference to the accuracy of the previous place of residence infor- 
mation and the adaptability of the regression statistic to an analysis of streams 
of migration. 

A few of the significant substantive findings are: (1) Approximately two- 
thirds of all mobility, 1935-1956, was local, consisting of moves within the 
same county. (2) The greatest single type of migration was the flow of migrants 
from one city to another. (3) “All residential mobility is primarily a phe- 
nomenon of late adolescence and early maturity.” (4) “About two-thirds of 
the [1935-1940] rural-to-urban migrants came from rural-nonfarm areas.” 
(5) “...More than one-half of the rather high out-migration rate for the rural 
farm population is shown to have resulted from the movement from one farm 
to another.” (6) There was a tendency for the better educated migrants from 
the open country to settle directly in suburban areas. (7) “[The] factors 
involved in determining the rate of out-migration tend to vary with the type 
of destination as welf as with the type of origin.” 

Louis A. PLocn 

Department of Agricultural Economics and Farm Management 

University of Maine 
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Glick, Philip M. The Administration of Technical Assistance: Growth in the 
Americas. Chicago, Ill.: University of Chicago Press, 1957. xix, 390 pp. 
$5.50. 

This volume by Philip M. Glick is the third in a series of special mono- 
graphs growing out of the National Planning Association studies of technical 
co-operation in Latin America, studies which were supported by a grant from 
the Ford Foundation. 

The volume is organized under three general headings. Part I deals with 
the “bilateral technical cooperation program of the United States.” Part II 
deals with the “international agencies of technical assistance”; and Part III 
with “relations between bilateral and multilateral programs.” Part I is of 
special importance because of its analysis and criticism of United States poli- 
cies. Chapter I deals with the origin and history of the bilateral program; 
Chapter II with the classification and description of the “instruments for effec- 
tive cooperation”; Chapter III with the organization of program planning; 
Chapter IV, “the foreign technical-personnel and its administration”; and 
Chapter V, “organization at home and overseas.” 

Mr. Glick points out that of the twenty nations south of the Rio Grande, 
democratic political institutions have had considerable development in only 
five or six. “In the remaining countries the prevailing form of government 
in recent years has been more personal.” These governments are characterized 
by (a) frequent changes of administration, (b) high centralization in structure 
and function, (c) serious shortage of trained professional people, (d) inadequate 
personnel practices, (e) recruitment and promotion with little regard to merit, 
(f) widespread petty bribery and large-scale corruption, (g) emphasis on minute 
detail in most government transactions, requiring a dismaying amount of 
paper work, (h) public distrust of traditional government agencies leading to 
a group of largely autonomous government corporations, and (i) a public 
administration which is “a combination of personalismo and amistad.” 

The servicio, of which there are forty-two in the various Latin American 
countries covering the field of agriculture, health, and education, has served 
well in implementing programs in these fields. Among its virtues is relative 
freedom from political manipulations; it could develop its own personnel 
problems in line with good public administration practice, and in most cases 
it has developed gradually to the point where most of the personnel and 
resources come from the host government. 

Personnel policies are subjected to severe criticism. There is no central 
training center for technical assistance personnel. There is no “core career” 
service. Many workers are removed from office when the new administration 
comes into power in order to make way for party workers. Excessive investi- 
gation for security reasons brings demoralization to many and deters others 
from entering the service. 

Moreover, the administration in Washington has been extraordinarily 
unstable. In the past six years the name of the organization has been changed 
three times. The author is in reasonable bounds when he says: “Few programs 
in the United States government have been so unfortunate in early admin- 
istrative history as technical cooperation. It has been repeatedly forced to take 
the wrong turn; while attempting to climb a steep and rocky trail.” 

This book should be read and reread by those responsible at home and 
abroad for our technical assistance program. But it should also be read by the 
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American public which must be called upon to decide the future of this pro- 
gram, a program without precedent in mutual aid among the nations of 
the world. 

Lowry NELSON 
Department of Sociology 
University of Minnesota 


O'Dea, Thomas F. The Mormons. Chicago, Ill.: University of Chicago Press, 

1957. xii, 289 pp. $5.00. 

The story of Mormonism and its interpretation as a religious movement has 
been told by religionists, psychologists, economists, and historians. The field 
is also fertile for sociological investigation, and while a number of sociologists 
have made independent studies of various aspects of Mormonism, the first 
real attempt to make a comprehensive interpretation of Mormonism in refer- 
ence to its social backgrounds is by a non-Mormon, Thomas F. O'Dea. In sup- 
port of this ambitious task, O'Dea contributes sound scholarship and acute 
perception. Non-Mormon readers will find a sympathetic insight into what 
is regarded as a “distinctive, yet native American, culture.” Mormon readers 
will be delighted with O’Dea’s intimacy and familiarity with the details of 
Mormon history, social organization, philosophy, and value orientations. 

The author does not waste time speculating on the founders’ claims to reve- 
lation. Rather, he accepts these claims as significant data in explaining the 
origin and growth of the church out of the confused and peculiar conditions 
that characterized an unusual period of American history, more particularly 
one centered in the so called “burned-over” district of western New York. 

The book covers Mormon history from its origin to date—not in extended 
detail, but in an analytical frame of reference that is intended to appraise 
the social dimension of the rise of Mormonism and the sources of strain and 
conflict in the dynamically changing secular society of the twentieth century. 

In this social interpretation of Mormon history, the author traces the main 
currents of American religious, economic, and political thought in the early 
nineteenth century and shows how these were shaped and molded into a com- 
plex theocratic, religious movement, which incorporated much of the tra- 
dition of the time but developed under pressure of persecution into a 
nationalist movement with its own unique religious ideology and social value 
system. 

O'Dea apparently holds that the persecutions the Mormons encountered 
in the East, the Midwest, and the Far West were in the main a reaction to 
their religious innovations and to their propensity toward group nationalism, 
as expressed in their zionist movement or gathering of the elect. These diffi- 
culties served only to strengthen collectivist tendencies, eventually producing 
the remarkably efficient co-operative system which contributed much toward 
the development of the Mountain West. 

The author sees the system, however, freezing in the stance of a fighter. The 
political and economic changes of the day no longer demand the practical 
religious activism that characterized Mormonism in the past. The future of the 
church will depend largely on its adaptability to the new evolving social con- 
ditions. The Mormons are no longer isolated from these, nor can they be. On 
a prognosis of the future of Mormonism as a religious and social movement, 
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O'Dea concludes “its flexibility in the past and its viability under the most 
adverse conditions” augur well for its survival and continued growth. 

Of particular interest are his ideas of the Book of Mormon and his clear 
and meaningful presentation of Mormon doctrines and value systems. In 
discussing the latter, he gives special emphasis to the Mormon belief in educa- 
tion and the problems this creates for “Mormon intellectuals” in attempting 
to adapt their scientific and secularist orientations to the orthodox theology 
of the church. 

WituuaM A. DeHartr 
Department of Sociology 
Utah State University 


Patel, G. D. The Land Problem of Reorganized Bombay State. Bombay: 

N. M. Tripathi Private Ltd., 1957. xviii, 466 pp. $4.00. 

This latest contribution of Patel to the small but important body of litera- 
ture relating to the land problems of India merits serious consideration. In 
the author’s words, the book’s aim is to present “‘a well-nigh complete picture 
of the land systems, survey and settlement, the land tenure reforms, the 
tenancy reforms, the Bhoodan and its role in the distribution of the land 
to the landless, the prevention of fragmentation, the consolidation of hold- 
ings, the land census, the co-operative farming and co-operative land manage- 
ment, land reforms and rural credit, etc., of the reorganized State of Bombay.” 
This he has achieved, for the detailed analysis is easily the authoritative hand- 
book on the subject. He does not, however, discuss the effects of the imple- 
mentation of this legislation in the village setting. Such an analysis, unfor- 
tunately, is not within the scope of the book. 

The discussion of the “Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1955,” which was to come into effect on August 1, 1956, is of 
particular interest. Among the important features of this new law is the 
“Tillers’ Day—Compulsory Purchase of Leased Lands,” which was to occur 
on the first day of April, 1957. On that day, subject to certain conditions and 
exceptions, certain classes of tenants who personally cultivated lands held by 
them on lease were “deemed to have purchased the leased lands free from 
all encumbrances subsisting thereon.” This is a rather great departure from 
the patterns of land reform legislation which had developed both in Bombay 
State and in India, patterns which had involved compensation and/or pro- 
tection of the rights of both the owners and the tenants to the land, subject 
to regulations established by law. It is unfortunate, in this reviewer's opinion, 
that the book went to press in April, just at the time selected for “Tillers’ 
Day.” A full report of the results of that land reform legislation is awaited, 
most certainly, by all observers. This reviewer hopes that Patel or an equally 
competent scholar will soon present us with such an analysis. 

A. Morrison 
Department of Sociology 
United College, Winnipeg 


Shideler, James H. Farm Crisis, 1919-1923. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1957. x, 345 pp. $5.00. 
Farm Crisis is a good title for a detailed account of the short period 1919- 
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1923 in the American farmers’ struggle to become a part of the world price- 
market economy. This hundred-year-old struggle, or evolution, was hastened 
by the outstanding part the farm economy played in the First World War. 
During the war, commercialized farming moved forward more rapidly than 
farmers could have foreseen. Mechanized farming, and especially mechanized 
transportation and communication, made it easier for an already efficient, pro- 
ducing agriculture to reap rich rewards from an expanding world war market. 
Not only farm prices, but land values and farm family levels of living, moved 
up rapidly with farm prosperity. Then, as the author says, “From July to 
December [1920], the average price of ten leading crops fell 57 percent, and 
by May, 1921, prices were but one-third of what they had been the preceding 
June.” 

Government officials, farm leaders, and even big businessmen who had urged 
farmers to expand production failed to see what had happened. The necessary 
changes in viewpoints and attitudes were more readily adopted by farmers than 
by leaders in government and other sectors of the national economy, many of 
whom had previously criticized farmers for not being more efficient business- 
men. Business leaders said that economic management and regulated compe- 
tition could solve farm problems, as they had solved business and industrial 
problems. They believed that by disciplined use of these, farm production 
could and would be adjusted to effective market demand, and troublesome 
farm surpluses be gradually, if not quickly, eliminated. 

Even if farmers believed this, they were neither willing nor able to follow 
this retreat from an economic development in American agriculture which 
had moved with increasing acceleration for more than a hundred years. 
Farmers did not employ the methods used by the Kentucky Night Riders; 
they did not organize a Populist Party; but their Congressmen did form a 
farm bloc and introduced dozens of farm relief and adjustment bills. Farm 
organizations operated effective lobbies and gained strength and standing as 
the recognized voice of American agriculture. 

The author, in the first chapter, states the broad meaning of this farm crisis 
or near rebellion when he says, “A lasting effect of World War I was the 
entanglement of government in economic affairs and a distinct change of 
outlook in economic policy. Both government's concern with agriculture and 
the farmers’ interest in government were henceforth matters of public issue. 
The lesson had been taught that if governmental policy could change the con- 
ditions of agriculture during a war emergency, government might also be used 
on behalf of agriculture during an economic emergency. Previously interested 
in the perfection of democratic procedures, abolition of special privilege, and 
control of monopolistic industry, farmers were now concerned with legislation 
to obtain direct benefits for agriculture equal to those secured by other 
industries.” 

The four-year episode in American history which this book relates was not 
only a farm crisis in terms of crumbling agricultural prosperity and a “farm 
price panic,” accompanied by a widespread farm upheaval, but was, in a 
general way, a turning point in methods employed, and to be employed, in 
the inevitable processes by which American farming and farmers will become 
an integral part of a world-wide price and market economy. 

Cart C. Taytor 
Arlington, Virginia 
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Steward, Julian H., Robert A. Manners, Eric R. Wolf, Elena Padilla Seda, 
Sidney W. Mintz, and Raymond L. Scheele. The People of Puerto Rico: 
A Study in Social Anthropology. Urbana, Hl.: University of Illinois Press, 
1956. ix, 540 pp. $10.00. 

This project, originally initiated about ten years ago, is one of the many 
important research projects carried on by the University of Puerto Rico in 
recent years in order to understand more clearly the economic, geographic, 
and social life of the inhabitants of the island. The results are summarized in 
this elaborate, profusely illustrated volume, published in December, 1956. 

The work is the joint effort of six anthropologists, each responsible for a 
segment of the work and sharing joint responsibility for Part II dealing with 
the “Cultural Background of Contemporary Puerto Rico,” and Part IV giving 
the summary and conclusions. 

The body of the work consists of intensive studies of what are described as 
four regional subcultures, each corresponding to the smallest unit of local 
government known as the municipio. These were selected to represent major 
types of farming or rural cultures of the island. Since the names of the muni- 
cipios are disguised it is difficult for the reader to check them on the map or to 
relate them to others of the region, but evidently considerable care was exer- 
cised in their selection so that they would represent important regions. 

The project staff spent nineteen months in Puerto Rico, where the research 
was divided into three phases. The first phase was devoted to the study of 
the entire island to obtain data on which to base the selection of the commu- 
nities and subcultures to be studied. The second phase consisted of intensive 
analysis of the four selected communities. A team usually consisting of a 
Continental and a Puerto Rican was assigned to each of the four municipios 
and spent about a year making firsthand observations. The third phase was 
devoted to interpretation of the field data, which involved repeated return 
trips to the municipios to check the information. 

After a comprehensive introduction to the volume by Julian Steward, a 
section on historical backgrounds is presented. It traces the major outlines of 
cultural history from the first discovery and introduction of European patterns 
until the present time. This is followed by a community study of each of the 
four municipios including: a community of small farmers of mixed crops and 
tobacco, by Robert A. Manners; a community of coffee growers, by Eric R. 
Wolf; a community of corporate-owned sugar plantations, by Sidney W. 
Mintz; and a government-owned, profit-sharing sugar plantation, by Elena 
Padilla Seda. 

A fifth study carried on by Raymond L. Scheele was concerned with two 
hundred prominent families in and around the city of San Juan. One hundred 
of these were interviewed, and information concerning the others was obtained 
through questionnaires. The purpose was to contrast their subculture with 
that of the rural areas. 

The last part on “Summary and Conclusions” contains sections on “Com- 
parative Analysis of Regional Subcultures,” “Nationality in Puerto Rico,” 
and “Some Hypothetical Regularities of Cultural Change.” 

On the whole the work is well presented and well written, although there 
are occasional lapses into editorial carelessness, such as the following phrasing 
on page 311, “In the rural districts folk music and songs are still popular, 
and they provide dance music even though popular radio music is becoming 
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popular. Young men and women prefer such popular music..." (italics of 
the reviewer). Such minor defects, however, do not detract greatly from the 
work, which makes an outstanding contribution to the understanding of the 
culture of Puerto Rico as well as that of Latin America generally. It will long 
remain as an important source of information. 

NATHAN L. WHETTEN 
Department of Rural Sociology 
University of Connecticut 
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Books from Abroad 


FEATURING RECENT RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL 
MATERIALS FROM LATIN AMERICA 


Agramonte, Roberto. El mundo rural y sus procesos sociolégicos. (Cursos y 
Conferencias de Extension Universitaria 13.) Havana: Universidad de la 
Havana, 1956. 64 pp. 

This booklet contains the full text of the brilliant exposition relating to 
“The Rural World and Its Sociological Processes” which the author prepared 
for Mexico's Sixth National Sociological Congress devoted to rural sociology 
and held in Morelia, Michoacan, November 28 to December 2, 1955. In the 
entire field of rural sociological literature it is difficult to find a more able 
presentation of several of the basic features of the sociology of rural life. 
Among the major topics discussed are the following: rural sociology and the 
characteristics of the rural world; competition and conflict in rural society; 
co-operation in rural areas; the process of rural social organization; leader- 
ship; social mobility and social change in rural areas; rural isolation; and 
rural progress as an ideal of a democratic regime. 


Agramonte, Roberto. Hacia una sociologia del surco: Resultados del Sexto 
Congreso Nacional de Sociologia de Morelia. (Cursos y Conferencias de 
Extension Universitaria 12.) Havana: Universidad de la Havana, 1956. 
55 pp. 
In this small volume the distinguished professor of sociology and director 

of the Department of Cultural Interchange at the University of Havana sum- 

marizes succinctly the program of Mexico's Sixth National Sociological Con- 
gress and appraises with keen insight most of the major papers presented at 
it. Agramonte himself played a prominent role in these meetings, and this 
splendid little summary volume will do much to diffuse throughout Latin 
America the results of this highly important congress. 


Araujo, Heitor. Vinte anos de Sertéo. Bahia, Brazil: Empresa Grafica Limi- 
tada, 1953. 154 pp. 

The small volume gives an initimate description of the ways of life and the 
social problems of the rural people in the great, arid backlands of northeast- 
ern Brazil, as seen through the eyes of a priest who spent twenty years in the 
area. It is especially valuable to one interested in rural religious institutions, 
including some great schismatic movements and the activities of the various 
Protestant bodies. 
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Buitrén, Anibal. Exodo rural en Venezuela. Washington: Pan American 

Union, 1955. 272 pp. 

This important study treats for the most part with the levels of living of 
199 rural families in the Andean portions of Venezuela, from which migrants 
are flocking to Caracas, and of 232 such families who had established homes 
in the capital. 


Caldeira, Clovis. Fazendas de cacau na Bahia. (Documentario da Vida Rural 
7.) Rio de Janeiro: Ministerio da Agricultura, Servico de Informagio 
Agricola, 1954. 58 pp. 

This is the seventh in a beautifully illustrated series of monographs dealing 
with rural life in Brazil's principal agricultural zones. It is devoted to the 
Cacao section located near the small port of Ilheus in the southeastern 
extremity of the state of Bahia. 


Camara Barbachano, Fernando. Chacaltianguis, comunidad rural en la ribera 
del Papaloapan. (Serie Configuracién Cultural de la Cuenca del Papa- 
loapan I.) Mexico: Gobierno del Estado de Veracruz, 1952. Vol. I. 170 pp. 
One of the more thoroughgoing studies of the rural community in Latin 

America, this volume deals with the municipio, or county, of Chacaltianguis 

situated in the Papaloapan Valley on the coastal plain near the port of Vera 


Cruz. 


Diégues Junior, Manuel. Populagdo e agucar no nordeste do Brasil. Rio de 

Janeiro: ComisSao Nacional de Alimentagio, 1954. 236 pp. 

This is one of the most basic studies ever completed of the sociology of 
rural life in a given region of Latin America. The author was primarily con- 
cerned with such matters as the formation of an agrarian society in a sugar 
plantation area, slavery, miscegenation, latifundismo, the institutionalized rela- 
tions of man to the land, and current social and economic changes. 


Fals Borda, Orlando. El hombre y la tierra en Boyacd: Bases socio-histéricas 
para una reforma agraria. Bogota: Editorial Antares, 1957. 275 pp. 

This volume contains an intensive study of the institutionalized relations 
between man and the land in the Department of Boyaca, Colombia. The 
study was done with the aid of a fellowship from the John Simon Guggen- 
heim Memorial Foundation, and the English version was presented as a Ph.D. 
dissertation at the University of Florida. 


Guhl, Ernesto. La seguridad social campesina en Colombia. Bogota: Minis- 
terio de Trabajo, 1954. 68 pp. 
This is a general description of the system of social security for Colombia's 
rural masses with special consideration of the geographic, social, and economic 
setting in which it operates. 


Instituto de Investigaciones Sociales de la Universidad Nacional Auténoma 
de México. Estudios socioldgicos (sociologia rural): Sexto Congreso 
Nacional de Sociologia, 1955. Mexico: El Instituto, 1957. 569 pp. 

Under the presidency of Dr. Lucio Mendieta y Nuiez, director of the Insti- 
tuto de Investigaciones Sociales, Mexico's Sixth National Sociological Con- 
gress was devoted entirely to rural sociology. The congress was the most impor- 
tant event in the development of rural sociology in Latin America. This 
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volume contains many of the papers presented, including outstanding contri- 
butions by Dr. Mendieta y Nuiiez on “What Is Rural Sociology?” and by Dr. 
Roberto Agramonte of the University of Havana on “The Rural World and 
Its Sociological Processes.” 


Jimenez Castro, Wilburg. Migraciones internas en Costa Rica. Washington: 
Pan American Union, 1956. 163 pp. 
Based largely upon materials gathered in the 1950 census of population, 
this volume contains the results of one of the most thoroughgoing studies of 
rural-urban and interregional migration ever done in Latin America. 


Lea, Héctor Alfonso. Tierra de liberacién para el campesino: Colonias agrico- 
las auténticamente nacionales. Guatemala City: Tipografia Nacional, 1955. 
190 pp. 

After brief discussion of the Communist-dominated programs of land 
reform which prevailed prior to the government of President Castillo Armas, 
the author presents the basic documents and statistical data pertaining to 
agrarian reform during the first six months this president “f in power. 


Reinaga, Fausto. Tierra y libertad: La revolucién nacional y el Indio. La 
Paz: Ediciones Rumbo Sindical, 1953. 88 pp. 
This is a vigorous call for agrarian reform and especially for bettering the 


lot of the Bolivian Indian. 


Rios, José Arthur. A educagdo dos grupos. Rio de Janeiro: Servico National 
de Educacio Sanitaria e Servico Especial de Saude Publica do Ministério da 
Saude, 1954. 312 pp. 

In this remarkable book the author applies to the special problems of group 
or mass education a sound knowledge of the theory relating to the nature and 
processes of social groups, community organization, social diagnosis, leader- 
ship, and the ways of inducing social change. 


Solari, Aldo E. Sociologia rural nacional. (Biblioteca de Publicaciones 
Officiales, Seccién 3, 69.) Montevideo: Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias 
Sociales, 1953. 572 pp. 

The author has employed a fairly comprehensive frame of reference (bor- 
rowed in considerable part from Sorokin and Zimmerman, and Smith) in the 
presentation of this sociology of rural life in Uruguay. To date this is prob- 
ably the most successful of all attempts in Latin America at producing 
“national” sociologies. 


Vidart, Daniel. La vida rural Uruguaya. (Departamento de Sociologia Rural, 
Publicacién 1.) Montevideo: Ministerio de Ganaderia y Agricultura, 1955. 
212 pp. 

This general study, highly literary and lyrical, emphasizes the contrasts 
between the rural and urban and between the agricultural and pastoral ways 
of life in Uruguay. 


Edited by LOUIS J. DUCOFF* 


Bulletin Reviews 


Beegle, J. Allan, and Donald Halsted. Michigan's Changing Population. 
Michigan Agr. Expt. Sta. Spec. Bull. 415; East Lansing, June, 1957. 48 pp. 
This study, preceded by a series of five others, “is designed to show the 

influence of the vital processes and migration upon characteristics of Michi- 

gan’s population; ...and to emphasize major recent trends.” Also it compares 

Michigan with the east north-central states and with the United States on 

certain items. Similarities and contrasts between the rural-farm, the rural- 

nonfarm, and the urban segments are explored. The study period includes 

chiefly the two census periods, 1940 and 1950. 

In addition to pointing up the striking increase in population (21.2 per cent 
between 1940 and 1950, and 13.6 per cent between 1950 and 1955), the data 
show the increasing concentration in the southern part of the state, especially 
in the metropolitan section. Using the old definition, 64 per cent of the popu- 
lation was classified as urban in 1950, 25 per cent as rural-nonfarm, and 11 
per cent as rural-farm. This was an increase, from 1940, by 19 per cent for 
the urban, 67 per cent for the rural-nonfarm, and a decrease of 19 per cent 
for the rural-farm. 

Increased birth rates, declining death rates, and net in-migration contrib- 
uted to the growth, perhaps in the order named, though this is not made 
entirely clear. About 770,000 of the increase was attributed to natural growth, 
or the difference betwen births and deaths, and 329,000 was due to net 
in-migration. 

Special tabulations were made for the age group under 15 and for those 
65 years old and over, the two age groups that showed the significant increases. 
The data showed a trend toward a more equal balance in the sex ratio, and 
this characteristic was more typical of Michigan than for the east north-central 
states, and for the nation as a whole. 

The proportion of foreign-born white in the population declined, while 
the Negro population increased from 4 per cent to 7 per cent during the 
decade of the forties. The percentage of the population employed in agricul- 
tural industries showed a considerable decline, and nearly a third of the farm 
operators worked 100 days or more at nonagricultural employment in 1950. 
There was a marked decline in number of farms, from 175,000 in 1945 to 
139,000 in 1955. 

The bulletin unfortunately contains one gross error. In the summary (p. 34, 
item 7) the text reads as follows: “Due to continued declines in the death 
rate, there were about 130,000 more persons 65 years old and over at the 


* Assisted by Elsie Manny. 
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beginning than at the end of the decade.” This reviewer assumes that the 
words “beginning” and “end” in the latter part of the sentence should be 
reversed. 

The traditional methodology, presentation, and procedure represent nothing 
new. The results, too, are to be expected and inferred from known facts about 
population. The authors were very careful not to indicate the significance or 
meaning of their findings. This is left up to the layman of Michigan to dig 
out. One wonders sometimes why, in the name of being a social scientist, the 
more significant meanings of the social science subject matter are not more 
clearly set forth by the scientist himself. Who better than he has the respon- 
sibility of pointing up these aspects? Otherwise, a clerk might tabluate and 
describe the data. 

If the study was intended to inform the professional sociologist, the analysis 
fell short of the need. A more diligent digging out of the real facts concerning 
the contribution to population growth by births might have been attempted. 
For example, what proportion of those under age five (when using this data 
for the fertility ratio) were in the net in-migration class rather than births in 
Michigan? The statement is made that “population changes in Michigan 
counties during the 1940-50 decade are more largely due to net migration 
than to varying levels of fertility and mortality” (p. 18). Yet the total, effect of 
the study is to leave the emphasis upon fertility and mortality as the significant 
causes. 

That the birth rate has increased strikingly in Michigan and the nation is 
clear. But it is also probable that the fertility ratio (children under 5 in rela- 
tion to women aged 15 to 49) is an insufficiently refined index really to explain 
what has happened over time. A much more refined methodological device 
appears to be necessary in this respect to point out the probable situation 
when contrasting urban, rural-nonfarm, and rural-farm or when making com- 
parisons over time, and it is hoped that this will be done. The Michigan 
population would appear to be sufficiently large enough and varied enough to 
test some new devices, compared with other states (of the West particularly) 
where population numbers are smaller. 

However, the reviewer's emphasis on the failure of the authors to deal 
with these forward moving areas of population research is not intended to 
detract from the traditional analysis set forth by the authors concerning 
Michigan's changing population. 


F. KRAeNZEL 
Department of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 
Montana State College 


Hay, Donald G., and Sheldon G. Lowry. Acceptance of Voluntary Health 
Insurance in Scotland Neck Community, North Carolina, 1955. North 
Carolina Agr. Expt. Sta. Prog. Rpt. Rs—27, in co-operation with Agricultural 
Marketing Service, USDA; Raleigh, July, 1957. 25 pp. 

Lowry, Sheldon G., and Donald G. Hay. Voluntary Health Insurance in 
Sampson County, North Carolina, 1955. North Carolina Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Prog. Rpt. Rs-28, in co-operation with Agricultural Marketing Service, 

USDA; Raleigh, July 1957. 28 pp. 

In any program designed to promote adequate medical care and services, 
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health and medical insurance plays a vital part. Until recently there has been 
little or no objective data either on the acceptance of health insurance or the 
factors involved in its rejection by the population. 

These two bulletins are progress reports of a larger study which seeks to 
answer many of the questions related to health insurance acceptance. In all, 
there will be five progress reports and one final report, which will contain 
the progress reports plus additional data and a complete analysis of the 
findings. 

Both Sampson County and Scotland Neck Community, in Halifax County, 
were selected because there had been an extensive drive to enroll people in 
health insurance programs in these two areas. In Sampson County a random 
sample was drawn to give a representative cross section of households in the 
hospital service area. The proportional distribution between urban, village, 
and open country was designed to yield the expected proportional distribu- 
tions found in the 1950 U.S. Census. A total of 297 households consisting of 
1,294 individuals was the sample population. In the Scotland Neck Com- 
munity the same techniques yielded a sample population of 274 households 
consisting of 1,247 individuals. Data were gathered using a pretested fixed 
question schedule. Information in both areas was obtained from either the 
male or the female head of each family. 

The findings of the authors for both the Scotland Neck Community and 
Sampson County are quite similar regarding the acceptance of voluntary 
health insurance. In both survey areas 40 to 50 per cent of the families had 
some kind of health insurance, and about 30 per cent of the individuals sur- 
veyed had insurance of this type. In Sampson County 65 per cent of the insur- 
ance was held on an individual rather than a group basis, and about 65 per 
cent of the families had their insurance with commercial companies rather 
than with a voluntary agency. In both studies the age groupings were very 
similar. The highest percentage of enrollment fell within the 25 to 60 years 
age groups; 25 to 54 years in Sampson County and 25 to 64 years in Scotland 
Neck Community. 

The acceptance of health insurance by socioeconomic status and occupa- 
tion showed that, as a rule, those in the upper levels were much more prone 
to have insurance than were those who occupied the lower rungs of the social 
ladder. Of all the occupational groups, farmers, nonfarm laborers, and retired 
people were least likely to have health insurance. In Scotland Neck Commu- 
nity and in Sampson County professional, managerial (except farm), skilled, 
and semiskilled workers had the highest rates of enrollment. Farm owners 
were more prone to have insurance than were renters or sharecroppers; and 
in all cases a greater number of white families were insured than were 
nonwhite families. 

In both studies almost half of the families who had ever enrolled in a 
health insurance program either commercial or voluntary had at one time 
dropped the policy. The most frequent drop-outs were among the people in 
low income brackets. Many of the families in the upper income brackets 
reinstated their health insurance policies after dropping out, but those on 
the lower income levels generally failed ever to reinstate their policies once 
they dropped out. The most common answer given for dropping the insurance 
was “financial” in Scotland Neck Community and “general dissatisfaction with 
insurance” in Sampson County. 
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About half of the families who had health insurance used it, and approxi- 
mately three-fourths of those people who used their insurance were satisfied. 
As sources of information the insurance company agent and health care per- 
sonnel were the most frequently mentioned with the latter considered as the 
“best” source. 

Interestingly enough, although voluntary health insurance agencies had 
instituted major drives to encourage the acceptance of health insurance in 
both Sampson County and Scotland Neck Community, very few people seemed 
aware of this promotional activity in their community. 

The authors feel that the implications of these findings are quite pertinent 
to the health insurance program. Generalizing, it appears that the people who 
need health insurance the most fail to have it. Those who have had insurance 
and who have dropped out and failed to re-enroll are the very people who 
are financially unable to cope with medical emergencies. Furthermore, this 
segment of the population generally fails to qualify for low-cost group insur- 
ance due to the nature of their work or because they have no jobs or because 
of their very low level of participation in local community organizations. 

The authors conclude with the opinion that this segment of the population 
offers a major challenge to the insurance industry, to health leaders, and to 
local organizations. 

J. H. Bruenine 
Department of Sociology and Rural Life 
Mississippi State College 


Lionberger, Herbert F., and C. Milton Coughenour. Social Structure and 
Diffusion of Farm Information. Missouri Agr. Expt. Sta. Res. Bull. 631; 
Columbia, April, 1957. 107 pp. 

This study had two general objectives, namely, (1) to define elements in the 
social structure of a farming community which might have a bearing on the 
interpersonal exchange of farm information, and (2) to determine how these 
elements operated in the farm information diffusion-use process. More spe- 
cifically, the problem involved: (a) delineation of community and neighbor- 
hood boundaries; (b) definition of social classes and social strata; (c) deter- 
mination of cliques, kinship, and work group membership; (d) examination 
of personal attributes which tended to structure personal contacts and thus 
the exchange of farm information; and finally, (ec) determination of how each 
of these structural elements was related to the diffusion and use of farm 
information. Some consideration also was given to the relative influence of 
the factors studied. 

Data were obtained from interviews with 279 of 285 full-time farm operators 
and wives living in the community; also, from prestige ratings and from such 
secondary sources as farm organizations and newspaper reports. The commu- 
nity boundary cut across two northeastern Missouri counties in a general 
farming area where livestock and grain production prevailed as the chief 
sources of farm income. The authors point out that the community selected 
cannot be regarded strictly as a random sample of either the culture core or 
of the social area of which it is a part, but it is representative of the area with 
respect to level of living and selected factors related to farming. 
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The theoretical frame of reference used throughout the study is strongly 
flavored with the concepts and approaches of structure-functional theory cur- 
rent in the field today. Diffusion of farm information was studied in relation 
to (1) informal social structures—community, neighborhoods, social class and 
community prestige, and social cliques; (2) formal social structure—organized 
groups, including a discussion of the problems involved in measurement and 
analysis of social participation as a factor in the choice of persons as sources 
of information; (3) status factors—gross cash income, size of farm, age, years 
of schooling, tenure status, and technological competence were the factors 
studied. 

Since use of improved farm practices (technological competence) was associ- 
ated with the other status factors considered, there was a question as to what 
effect this would have on the choice of persons as sources of farm information. 
Analysis of the interrelationship of four selected status factors and technologi- 
cal competence indicated that only gross cash income and total social partici- 
pation were significantly related to improved farm practices when the influence 
of the other two factors was at least partially controlled. 

The study showed that the community, neighborhood, and social clique were 
significant units for the communication of farm information. Community pres- 
tige is a status factor that influences interpersonal information-seeking rela- 
tionships. The upper-class information seekers made more use of persons with 
similar prestige than middle- and low-prestige farmers. It appears that the 
general upward look to persons as sources of information is tempered by 
distance between seeker and sought on the prestige scale. 

Formal social groups, even those with purely social or broad objectives, 
provided an atmosphere conducive to the dissemination of farm information. 
Farm operators who participated in formal organizations had an improved 
farm practice rating of 14.7 compared to 9.4 for nonparticipants. Because of 
the close association of technological competence and social participation it 
was difficult to conclude how important the latter was in the choice of persons 
as sources of information. 

The study is so detailed that it is difficult to follow at times. It might have 
been better if some of the methodological concepts had been treated as a 
separate unit rather than interspersed throughout the report. Nevertheless, 
this is an important contribution to the field of knowledge on the diffusion 
of farm information. A rather unique contribution haS been made in that 
the authors discuss the implications of their study for action and for research. 
This reviewer recommends that this bulletin be “must” reading for all rural 
sociologists. It also will have particular relevance for people interested in 
communication. 


Douctas G. MARSHALL 


Department of Rural Sociology 
University of Wisconsin 


Ploch, Louis A., and Louis J. Ducoff. Farm Operators’ Knowledge of, Partici- 
pation in, and Acceptance of the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Program, 
Franklin and Somerset Counties, 1956. Maine Agr. Expt. Sta. Mimeo. Rpt. 
69, in co-operation with Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA; Orono, 


Sept., 1957. 60 pp. 
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This study, conducted during August 1956, is one of a series designed to 
measure farm operators’ knowledge of, participation in, and acceptance of the 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Program (OASI). In view of the fact that 
farm operators have been covered under the program only since the beginning 
of 1955, studies such as this one are of great value for the light they throw on 
the most effective media for reaching farmers, the characteristics of farmers 
who are not well informed, and the particular areas in which more information 
is needed. 

Data are based on a probability sample of 413 farm operators in Franklin 
* and Somerset Counties, Maine. Information presented on the characteristics 
of the sample farms and of the operators shows a wide range in the size of 
farm and gross farm sales. The very small farms are the homes of part-time 
industrial workers or woodsmen, and the largest are mostly combination dairy 
and crop farms. Only 70 per cent of the farm operators reported farm opera- 
tion as their major occupation in 1955. To qualify for OASI coverage on the 
basis of farm self-employment, farmers had to earn at least $400 net income 
or $800 gross income under the 1954 amendments ($600 under the 1956 
amendments), but almost a fourth of the sample farmers reported gross sales 
in 1955 of less than $800, more than a fifth of less than $600. Of all those in 
the sample, 95 per cent had a Social Security account number, but less than 
a fifth of this group obtained their account number because of operation of 
their own farm. 

Knowledge of the OASI program was tested by 17 questions (listed in an 
appendix), and the answers were correlated with the characteristics of the 
operators. Although they appeared to have a relatively good knowledge of 
the more general aspects of the program, a fourth did not know that participa- 
tion is compulsory for farmers who meet minimum income requirements. 
Knowledge and also interest were especially limited in respect to survivors’ 
benefits, suggesting that there has been insufficient emphasis on the value of 
the protection afforded young survivors. Operators with a low level of knowl- 
edge about the program tended to be older, to have less formal education, to 
be part-time rather than full-time farmers, and to have lower incomes than the 
better-informed. Newspapers were the most important source of information 
about OASI. 

In general, the farm operators in the survey expressed approval of OASI, 
with the principle of security in old age the feature most frequently mentioned 
as good. Only a third voiced a specific dislike of the program, usually that 
benefits are not high enough or the nuisance of bookkeeping. It is noteworthy 
that most operators favored coverage for farm workers. About a tenth, however. 
objected to having to contribute for the hired hand. 

The study concludes with a special analysis of the OASI program as it 
relates to two groups of older farm operators, those aged 50-64 and those 65 
and over. These data will be of particular interest to those concerned with 
the problems of the aging. Two cautions should be observed, however: 
(1) Answers to questions about future plans and expectations may vary a good 
deal depending on the wording of the questions; unfortunately, these ques- 
tions are not reproduced in the bulletin; (2) the subgroups used for analysis 
of some of the replies are so very small that the findings should be taken as 
roughly suggestive, at best. 

The significance of the findings for program planning will be greatly 
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enhanced when they can be compared with the findings of similar studies in 
other states. 

Lenore A. EpsTEIN 
Social Security Administration 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Rohwer, Robert A. The Social Status and Occupational Prospects of Married 
Farm Laborers in Cherokee County, Iowa, 1949. Towa Agr. Expt. Sta. Res. 
Bull. 452; Ames, June, 1957. 14 pp. 

This bulletin discusses the similarities and differences of 100 married farm 
laborers and 100 married farm operators. When surveyed in 1949, the farm 
laborers and farm operators were living in the same area of Cherokee County, 
Iowa. The operators selected for comparison were chosen at random from age 
categories so that their ages were comparable to those of the farm laborers. 
The same questions were asked of both groups. 

Five major hypotheses to be tested were as follows: 

1. The social relations, status and occupational prospects of married farm labor- 
ers and farm operators of comparable age are conditioned by their family 
background. 

2. Married farm laborers and their families do not belong to the same organized 
groups as farm operators. 

3. Married farm laborers’ families and farm operators’ families do not choose each 
other as informal associates or friends. 

4. Married farm laborers occupy a lower status position in their communities than 
do farm operators of comparable age. 

5. Farm operators and employers view farm labor less optimistically as a step 
toward farm operatorship and eventual farm ownership than do farm laborers. 

It was stated that there were several subhypotheses under each of the five 
major hypotheses, but these were not given. Findings were then presented 
under a number of headings. The reader is left to determine which findings 
are meant to relate to each of the major hypotheses. Some of these are obvious, 
and some are not. This failure to relate the findings to the hypotheses and 
unstated subhypotheses is the major criticism to be made of the bulletin. 

The bulletin is well written, brief, and reports findings that are important 
and necessary to an understanding of the social and occupational status of 
married farm laborers. Briefly, the major findings were: 

1. Nearly all parents of both hired men and farm operators were farmers, 

but fewer parents of hired men owned farms. 

2. Hired men left home at younger ages than did the farm operators and 
had spent more years in nonfarm work. 

3. Hired men and their wives had less formal education, were more mobile, 
and belonged to fewer organizations, and participated less in those to 
which they belonged, than did the operators and their wives. 

4. More of the wives of hired men were employed outside the home. 

5. Hired men visited less, and when they did visit, visited other hired men 
or nonfarm workers’ families. The operators visited with other farm 
operators and business and professional people. 

6. On Sewell social status scores, the hired men averaged 20 points lower 
than did the operators. 
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7. Although the hired men themselves and the farm operators agreed that 
only a few hired men could ever hope to become operators, nearly all 
hired men hoped to become operators. Two-fifths of them expected to 
be operators within five years. 

8. Most of the operators had received family help to start farming. Three- 
fifths of the hired men had no hope for help from relatives. 

Implications of these findings were then related to the importance of kin- 

ship ties for climbing the agricultural ladder and for attaining and maintain- 
ing social status in the rural social structure of farm communities. 

James W. Loncest 
Extension Administration 
Cornell University 


Rozman, David, and Ruth E. Sherburne. Population in Massachusetts: 
Trends, Distribution, Characteristics, 1900-1950. Massachusetts Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. 496; Amherst, 1957. 46 pp. 

This bulletin represents a contribution to a regional investigation of the 
influences of urban-industrial expansion on agriculture in the northeast. The 
authors analyze the changes in the distribution and composition of the popula- 
tion in Massachusetts from 1900 to 1950. Information was obtained from 
census material. Interpretations of the data are furthered by knowledge of 
local situations. 

The first part of the report analyzes changes in the distribution of popula- 
tion during the first fifty years of the twentieth century; the second part con- 
siders changes in population characteristics. Numerous tables and maps facili- 
tate the analysis of this well-written bulletin. However, a map of the principal 
towns, cities, and highways referred to in the state would have been useful. 

In general, three major trends seem to have influenced population redistri- 
bution the most: migration caused by the decline or growth of industry, subur- 
banization around metropolitan areas, and shifts in the rural population. The 
decline of the textile industry caused a loss in population of six cities in the 
eastern part of the state, while the development of the electronic industry and 
of a number of diversified industries led to a rapid increase in the population 
of the Pittsfield and Springfield-Holyoke areas in the central section. The 
pattern of growth of the standard metropolitan areas is due, in part, to the 
changing structure of manufacturing activity. On the other hand, the increase 
in population within the Boston metropolitan area since 1900, 80.7 per cent, 
is attributed largely to suburbanization. The shift in the location of the rural 
population is another important change. Agricultural activity migrated from 
the western part of the state, which is hilly, to more favorable locations. Rural 
migration from an area less suitable to one more suitable for agriculture may 
help to maintain the vigor of rural life. This aspect of migration has not 
received adequate study. 

One of the most interesting sections of the bulletin is a comparison of 
population changes since 1900 in towns with rural populations using the 1950 
definitions. Settlements are classified as rural, rural-urban, urban-rural, and 
urban, on the basis of the relative proportions of the two types of population 
elements. The rural-urban community is one with a rural population and 
a densely settled area of 2,500 persons. The urban-rural community is an 
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urban fringe community with a rural population. The authors found that “in 
the last decade the purely rural group of towns has displayed almost as vigor- 
ous growth as the urban-rural group. ... The process of decentralization of the 
urban centers...has spread in Massachusetts far into more distant rural 
areas.” The authors term this development a definite sign of “revival” of rural 
towns. Careful investigation of the extent and nature of the “revival” is 
needed. 

The demographic analysis reveals changes that are consistent with national 
trends. Increases in fertility, in the proportions of the population over 65, of 
the native-born, and in the duration of schooling were among those noted. 
Employment in agriculture declined by 25 per cent between 1940 and 1950. 

Evidence on the magnitude of urbanization and suburbanization in an 
important New England state will be very helpful to those investigating 
changes in agriculture in the northeast. An important direction of research is 
suggested by the finding on the apparent resurgence of the purely rural towns. 

ALBERT SCHAFFER 
Department of Sociology 
Eastern Michigan College 


Willson, E. A. Off-Farm Residence of Families of Farm and Ranch Operators. 
Montana Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 530; Bozeman, April, 1957. 50 pp. 
Currently much attention is being focused upon the increasing orientation 

of farm families to urban life. Willson’s Montana study considers one inter- 

esting aspect of this subject, the practice of maintaining a residence in town 
while continuing with the farm enterprise. 
This is an interview survey carried on in selected areas of Montana. Those 


interviewed included the husbands or wives of farm families having all or part 
of the family residing in town all or part of the year. 

The respondents were asked to give reasons for maintaining a home in 
town. Most stated that they did so in order to provide better educational 
opportunities for their children. Questions also were asked on the advantages 
and disadvantages of such a move, as well as on the extra expense of main- 
taining a home in town. Information was obtained on the effect of this move 
on the farm operation. 

Subsequent to the move the number of peaneliien | in organizations tended 
to increase for all members of the family and especially for the children. Sepa- 
rate interviews with town businessmen and officials indicated that the effect 
of this movement on town institutions, where it left any impression, was 
deemed favorable. 

This study was based on a sample of 83 families, 67 of which resided in 
wheat districts, 9 in general farming districts, and 7 in stock districts. The 
analysis of some of the data, which was carried out using this type of farming 
classification, would seem inappropriate due to the small number of sample 
families in the latter two groups. 

In several instances survey results were compared with tabulations of the 
Census of Agriculture for the state of Montana. Since the sample is so small, 
however, and evidently is not a random sample of state farmers, one cannot 
be confident of the inference that differences observed between the sample 
and all Montana farmers are related to the fact that those of the former group 
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have residences in town. Perhaps a more desirable type of analysis in future 
research would be to make comparisons between movers and nonmovers in 
the same sample area. 

Many of the findings of this study are important in contributing to our 
knowledge of a particular rural-urban way of life. It is hoped that additional 
research on this subject will be carried out. 

GLENN V. Fucuitt 
Department of Rural Sociology 
University of Wisconsin 
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